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EVACUATION AND THE COHESION OF URBAN GROUPS! 
ELEANOR H. BERNERT AND FRED C. IKLE 


ABSTRACT 


Data on the evacuation experiences of World War II reveal the strength of cohesion in certain urban 
groups, especially the family. Separation of evacuable persons from economically essential personnel meets 
with great resistance. As long as the home is not destroyed, the family prefers to remain intact and in the 
city. Destruction of the home forces the family to evacuate—and often to separate—to reception areas 
outside the city or to seek reaccommodation within the city. Ties with the place of employment and the 
location of family friends and neighbors provide significant bonds between the evacuated homeless urbanite 


and his former residence. 


Evacuation is usually conceived of as a 
temporary removal of population from areas 
in which human life is actually or potentially 
endangered. In war, the purpose of evacua- 
tion is to prevent or minimize casualties and 
demoralization, but at the same time to pre- 
serve the necessary economic productive ca- 
pacity of the area. (“‘Dispersal,” in distinc- 
tion to “evacuation,” involves the physical 
means of production, such as plants, offices, 
etc., and rarely affects large segments of the 
population ; it is excluded from consideration 
in this paper.) 

Evacuation of the entire population from 
an industrially or economically important 
area, such as a city, is not desirable if pro- 
duction is to be maintained. Thus evacua- 
tion necessarily does not involve persons 
who occupy an important position in the 
labor force. To the extent that the social co- 
hesion of a population group is dependent 


1 This paper was prepared under the sponsorship 
of the United States Air Force, Human Resources 
Research Institute, Air University, Maxwell Air 
Force Base, Ala. 


upon the physical proximity and the locale 
of its members, it emerges as an important 
element in the effectiveness of evacuation. 

The data available on World War II 
evacuation consist of such diverse items as 
records of ration-card registrations, employ- 
ment records, estimates and censuses of 
housing destruction, administrative records 
on evacuation policies, and some few case 
studies of evacuees and hosts in reception 
areas.” The heterogeneity of the nature and 


2 An important source of such data for Germany 
and Japan is U.S. Strategic Bombing Survey (Wash- 
ington, 1946-47), 316 reports—especially reports of 
the European war, Nos. 31-47 and 64b, and of the 
Pacific war, Nos. 4-11 and 14; also the unpublished 
materials related to these reports in the Federal 
Archives, Washington (in this paper to be referred 
to as ““USSBS unpublished records”). A detailed 
discussion and presentation of data for England 
may be found in Richard M. Titmuss, Problems of 
Social Policy (London: H.M. Stationery Office, 
1950). The writers also used data supplied by Ger- 
man and Japanese municipal authorities. For an 
analysis of the effects of war upon the individual 
see Irving L. Janis, Air War and Emotional Stress: 
Psychological Studies of Bombing and Civilian Defense 
(New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1951). 
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sources of the data would not yield an in- 
tegrated picture of World War II evacua- 
tion nor lead to definitive conclusions, but 
some persistent features of the relation be- 
tween evacuation and cohesion do merge. 


I. THE EFFECT OF EVACUATION 
ON THE FAMILY 
As stated above, if evacuation is to be ef- 
fected without major disruptions in the eco- 
nomic functionings of a population, then it 
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additional third of the official evacuees were 
mothers with their children of preschool age. 
The remaining classes (expectant mothers, 
the ill and crippled, and teachers) comprised 
only a small proportion of the evacuees. 
By January, 1940, it was found that 
900,000 of the 1.5 million official evacuees 
had returned to the target areas. Thus less 
than 40 per cent of those evacuated re- 
mained in the reception areas after four 
months of war. Unaccompanied school chil- 


TABLE 1* 


NUMBER AND CLASSIFICATION OF OFFICIAL EVACUEES IN 
GREAT BRITAIN IN 1939 AND 1940 


| 
| SEPTEMBER, 1939 January, 1940 
| Poncentage Per cent of 
Number Distribu- Number 
bution 
| 
1. Unaccompanied school children..... .| 826,959 56.1 457 ,600 55 
2. Mothers and accompanied children. . . 523,670 35.5 64,900 12 
3. Expectant mothers................. 12,705 0.9 1,140 9 
4. Blind persons, a, and other spe- 
5. Teachers and helpers. . 103 ,000 7.0 | 46,500 45 
| 100.0 | 572,580 39 


* Source: R. M. Titmuss, Problems of Social Policy (London: H.M. Stationery Office, 1950), pp. 103 and 172. 


is obvious that only some members of the 
family are evacuable while others are not. 
Under such circumstances evacuation sepa- 
rates members of a family from each other.’ 

Official British evacuation—sponsored 
and administered by the government—pur- 
posively selected the nonessential personnel 
for evacuation to reception areas (see Ta- 
ble 1). 

Over half those officially evacuated in 
September, 1939, were “unaccompanied 
school children” who were escorted into the 
reception areas by their schoolteachers and 
similar personnel. Their evacuation was or- 
ganized around the school, and the children 
were evacuated with their classes intact. An 


3 The conflict between loyalty to the family and 
loyalty to the community in an emergency situation 
has been clearly brought out by Lewis M. Killian 
in “The Significance of Multiple-Group Member- 
ship in Disaster,” American Journal of Sociology, 
LVII (1952), 309-14. 


dren who were evacuated with their school- 
mates were more likely to remain in the re- 
ception areas than were any of the other 
classes of evacuees. While more than half of 
these school children stayed in the reception 
areas, only 12 per cent of the mothers and 
young children did so. 

It appears, then, that parents were more 
willing to remain separated from their chil- 
dren of school age than to be separated from 
each other and from their younger children. 
Another factor which partially accounts for 
the frequency with which mothers with 
young children returned is the difficulty 
that evacuated housewives found in sharing 
household facilities with the strangers who 
were their hosts and hostesses. 


Far greater than the difficulties attendant 
on the billeting of unaccompanied school chil- 
dren were the irremediable problems of billeted 
mothers. Both the evacuee mother and the 
hostess inevitably resented the curtailment of 
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privacy in daily living and were unavoidably 
critical of each other’s standard of living, do- 
mestic skill and child management.‘ 


The flow back to the city was not evenly 
distributed. In some places and among cer- 
tain groups the return was rapid and gen- 
eral; in others it was slow and selective. The 
distance between the evacuated child and 
his home seems to have been of some impor- 
tance in determining the return to London. 
Only 19 per cent of the London children sent 
to Somerset, which lies at the Bristol Chan- 
nel, some distance from London, had re- 
turned by January, 1940, whereas 35 per 
sent of those sent to Hertfordshire, a county 
adjoining London, had returned. The pro- 
portion of children returning to the poor 
areas of East London was higher than that 
to the better-off districts of West London. 
Economic and educational poverty, a 
stronger sense of family solidarity, a shorter 
distance between home and billet, may have 
all operated to cause this difference between 
East and West London.® 

This first British evacuation experience 
showed the great strength of the backward 
pull of the city. Better social services in the 
city and less adequate provision in the recep- 
tion areas drew people back home. There 
were also the economic circumstances: the 
cost of keeping two homes going, the visiting 
fares, the extra clothes, dissatisfaction with 
billeting allowances to foster-parents, and 
so on. The usual troubles in the reception 
areas were accentuated by a general mis- 
understanding of different customs and hab- 
its and a hostility to “foreigners.” In short, 
the general interference and inconvenience 
caused by billeting in private houses was not 
acceptable in the absence of air attack. The 
sanctity of the home was paramount. “The 
principal enemy of evacuation was the soli- 
darity of family life among the mass of the 
peofle.”® The urge to reunite became 
stronger. 

These social obstacles to evacuation de- 
clined in importance when destruction in a 

‘Richard Padley and Margaret Cole, Evacua- 


tion Survey: A Report to the Fabian Society (London: 
George Routledge & Sons, Ltd., 1940), p. 162. 


5 Titmuss, of. cit., pp. 177-80. 
® Tbid., p. 180 (italics ours). 


city became very serious or when a city was 
threatened by enemy invasion. Repeated 
heavy air attacks on German cities, for ex- 
ample, led to the separation of children from 
their families at an increasing rate. But, be- 
fore the attacks became so destructive and 
frequent, the cohesion of the German fam- 
ily, as among the English, operated against 
the separation of the evacuables from the 
essential workers (see Table 2). 

It is obvious from the evidence for both 
Cologne and Berlin that the population in 
the younger age groups evacuated to a 
greater extent than did the adults. The num- 
ber of children under three years of age in 
Berlin declined by 61 per cent between De- 
cember, 1942, and December, 1944, while 
persons aged three to eighteen decreased by 
53 per cent, and adults over eighteen years 
of age experienced a decline of only 18 per 
cent. 

The pattern of population change by age 
groups was similar in Cologne, though more 
precipitant during the winter of 1944-45, 
when Allied troops were approaching the 
city. By December, 1944, there were 94 per 
cent fewer children under three years of age 
than in December, 1942, as compared with 
a decline of 88 per cent for persons aged 
three to eighteen and of only 69 per cent for 
those over eighteen years of age. Thus the 
age composition of the population of Co- 
logne altered considerably between Decem- 
ber, 1942, and December, 1944: Persons un- 
der eighteen years of age comprised 26 per 
cent of the total population in 1942, but 
only 11 per cent in 1944. 

The problems of evacuating family mem- 
bers separately vary widely. One set of dif- 
ficulties arises from the relation of children 
with their foster-parents or reception hosts. 
The difference between the children and 
their hosts in economic, religious, education- 
al, and rural-urban backgrounds leads to 
friction—of the same type that is liable to 
arise in any intercultural situation. With the 
cultural and class frictions were the psycho- 
logical difficulties of homesickness, jealous- 
ies between foster- and real parents, and di- 
vided loyalties on the part of the children. 


The war acquires comparatively little sig- 
nificance for children so long as it only threatens 
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their lives, disturbs their material comfort or 
cuts their food ration. It becomes enormously 
significant the moment it breaks up family life 
and uproots the first emotional attachments of 
the child with the family group.” 


Difficulties in social adaptation were less- 
ened if the children and/or mothers evacu- 
ated to the homes of relatives. According to 
a sample survey of evacuees in Germany, 
“Two specific reasons were given by those 
who reported a satisfactory [evacuation] ex- 


ated because their parents refused to have 
their children sent away.® 


II. ECOLOGICAL EFFECTS OF EVACUATION 


The social and psychological factors in- 
volved in evacuation are radically changed 
after the destruction of a family’s home. As 
long as the home remains undestroyed, evac- 
uation of the entire family occurs only in ex- 
ceptional cases, in the experience of World 
War II. Population and damage statistics 


TABLE 2 
CHANGES IN THE AGE COMPOSITION OF THE POPULATION OF BER- 
LIN AND COLOGNE DUE TO EVACUATION 


Number of persons in each age group, expressed as a 
percentage of those in December, 1942* 


City DaTE 


Ace Group 


Under di 3 to 18 | Over 18 


Total 


Berlin: 
December, 1942.......... 
August-September, 1943....... 
January-February, 1944.... 
May-June, 1944........... 
August-September, 1944. . 


December, 1944-January, 1945... 


Cologne: 
December, 1942........... 


July-August, 1943......... 


March-April, 1944....... 
July-August, 1944......... 
November-—December, 1944. 


December, 1944-January, 1945 


76 50 54 82 
| 66 29 37 75 
| 65 31 39 73 
66 39 47 72 


78 52 69 80 
| 71 42 57 75 
| 41 13 22 44 
29 6 12 31 


* Material from ration-card statistics in USSBS unpublished records and European re- 


ports, Nos. 39 and 41 


perience: the evacuees were friends or rela- 
tives, or they stayed so briefly there was no 
time for friction to develop.’ A survey of all 


the pupils from the schools of Berlin, Sep- 


tember, 1943, shows the importance of evac- 


uation to relatives. Over 50 per cent of the 


pupils were evacuated to relatives at that 
time, only 4 per cent had been sent to 
camps, while 15 per cent were evacuated 
with their mothers. Of the 30 per cent who 
stayed in Berlin, 25 per cent were not evacu- 


7 Anna Freud and Dorothy Burlingham, War and 
Children (New York: 
Press, 1944), p. 37. 

8 U.S. Strategic Bombing Survey, The Effect of 
Strategic Bombing on German Morale, I, 72. 


International Universities 


for German cities show that the population 
loss, even shortly after attack, generally did 
not exceed the number of dehoused persons. 
Hence the families whose homes had not 
been destroyed remained in the city, al- 
though in some cases housed evacuables 
might have made room for dehoused essen- 
tial workers. 

The danger of personal injury from air at- 
tacks, which is only potential and might 
never materialize for a particular individual 
or family, is generally not a strong enough 
incentive to abandon the still existing mate- 


®USSBS unpublished records and European 
reports, No. 39. 
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rial home and to face the uncertainties of 
evacuation. The city dweller is likely to pre- 
fer the certainty of his job and home to the 
avoidance of a potential risk, especially since 
the prospects of evacuation are largely un- 
known to him.’° 

Destruction of the home, however, forces 
upon the family the necessity of moving. 
The homeless must find shelter, either tem- 
porary or permanent. In the long run, de- 
housed families or individuals must either 
evacuate to a reception area outside the 
city or find accommodation within the city. 


a) REACCOMMODATION OF THE HOMELESS 
WITHIN THE CITY 


It is possible for the dehoused population, 
or part of it, to crowd into the undestroyed 
dwellings, thereby effecting an increase in 
the number of persons per housing unit. The 
fact that the number of persons per housing 
unit, or the housing density, can increase is 
of considerable importance for reducing the 
loss in the labor force which would result 
from the evacuation of dehoused workers. 

The Hamburg war experience provides an 
example of reaccommodation within the 
city. After small raids the city suffered no 
major population loss because the bombed- 
out families were rehoused within the city 
facilities. The big raids in the summer of 
1943, however, caused 709,000 persons to 
lose their homes, but the total population 
loss to the city amounted to only 493,000, 
leaving 216,000 who were rehoused within 


The threat of air attacks in the twentieth 
century put the city dweller in the same dilemma as 
did the threat of a plague epidemic in the Middle 
Ages. The following passage about the plague in 
London in 1665 could have been written by a mod- 
en urbanite contemplating evacuation because of 
bombing: ‘‘I now began to consider seriously with 
myself, concerning my own case, and how I should 
dispose of myself; that is to say, whether I should 
- Tesolve to stay in London, or shut up my house and 
flee, as many of my neighbors did. ...I had two 
important things before me; the one was the carrying 
on my business and shop, which was considerable 
and in which was embarked all my effects in the 
world; and the other was the preservation of my life 
in so dismal a calamity, as I saw apparently was 
Coming upon the whole city” (Daniel Defoe, His- 
ng the Plague in London in 1665 (London, 1834], 
p. 3). 
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the city. The housing density increased from 
2.7 to 3.6 persons per dwelling. 

The housing density increased above 
average in the outer districts of the city and 
remained below average in the inner dis- 
tricts. This indicates that dehoused persons 
moved into the outer districts rather than 
into the nearest available accommodation. 
The explanation is probably that they an- 
ticipated further bombing of the center of 
the city. 

The movement of dehoused persons into 
outer districts of the city rather than into 
distant reception areas does not lead to a 
loss of the city’s labor force, since commuta- 
tion makes daytime work possible. For this 
night-time evacuation to the outskirts the 
transit system of a city not only has to be 
maintained to serve the functions it did 
before destruction but actually must carry a 
heavier load. The revenue from ticket sales 
for Hamburg’s S-Bahn, an intra-city rail- 
road, jumped from 1.14 RM. per capita in 
the quarter preceding the heavy raids to 
2.08 RM. per capita in the quarter after the 
heavy raids (October-December, 1943).!! 

The important effect of night-time evacu- 
ation in Hamburg was to reduce substantial- 
ly the loss in the city’s labor force. The pop- 
ulation loss after the heavy air raids 
amounted to about 40 per cent in Septem- 
ber, 1943, but employment in manufactur- 
ing industries had declined by only 1.8 per 
cent. The largest decline took place in the 
textile industry, which suffered a loss in em- 
ployment of 55 per cent, and the second 
largest in the food industry, with a decline of 
9 per cent. Both these industries employed a 
large percentage of women. 

Many dehoused families split up; the 
workers found reaccommodation within the 
city, and the rest of the family evacuated to 
a reception area. Governmental authorities 
actually tried to prevent evacuation or flight 
of essential workers. In German cities de- 
parture certificates were issued to the popu- 
lation which showed whether or not the 
bearer was allowed to leave the city in case 
he should become dehoused. Thus the gov- 
ernment worked in two directions: on the 


1 USSBS unpublished records and European 
reports, No. 32. 
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one hand, it induced the population to evac- 
uate children and mothers; on the other 
hand, it kept the workers from abandoning 
the cities. 

In Japan the authorities were less success- 
ful in preventing the flight of essential work- 
ers from bombed cities. A stronger sense of 
family solidarity may have induced the 
Japanese workers to accompany their de- 
housed families into evacuation to a greater 
extent than in Germany. Another reason for 
the greater loss in manpower in Japanese 
cities compared with German ones— in rela- 
tion to the degree of physical destruction— 
was perhaps due to differences in housing, 
which may not have allowed so much reac- 
commodation of homeless workers within 
the city. 


b) EVACUATION OF THE HOMELESS 
OUTSIDE THE CITY 


Other social relationships tie urbanites to 
their city. One is the neighborhood area, the 
customary habitat. According to World War 
II experience, this link is especially strong 
for elderly people in economically poorer dis- 
tricts; they are often unwilling to be evacu- 
ated from their area, even if their homes 
have been destroyed.” 

Probably more important is the employ- 
ment or work relationship, which binds the 
evacuees to their place of work. In order to 
return to their jobs, evacuees will have to 
relocate within commuting distance of their 
old workplaces, i.e., they will resettle in the 
same city, but not necessarily in the same 
neighborhood. 

The extent to which the urbanites are 
tied to their city may be seen by the data on 
the return of bombed-out evacuees following 
the close of the war. In damaged Western 
German cities the number of housing units, 


12 The changes in the ecological pattern of a city 
which were caused by destruction are more fully 
discussed by Fred C. Iklé in ‘“‘The Effect of War 
Destruction upon the Ecology of Cities,” Social 
Forces, XXIX (May, 1951), 383-91. See also Tit- 
muss, op. cit., p. 259, who noted: ‘“The people of the 
East End objected to being transferred to distant 
parts of London with different social standards and 
habits of life.” 


substantially reduced through destruction, 
increased much more slowly than did the 
number of inhabitants. Returning evacuees 
were accommodated in the undestroyed 
dwellings, causing a further increase in hous- 
ing density. (During the war, housing den- 
sity had already increased because of night- 
time evacuation.) 

A study of the relationship between popv- 
lation density and population loss in 60 
Western German cities shows that the 
greater the number of bombed-out evacuees 
of a city, the higher the increase in the num- 
ber of persons per room. Thus a damaged 
city tends to attract the same number of in- 
habitants which it had before destruction 
and evacuation took place, although housing 
might be much more overcrowded than in 
some other city.’* 

Some special postwar censuses show that 
not only the same number of inhabitants 
tend to resettle in damaged cities but ac- 
tually the same individuals. In 1946, 92 per 
cent of Diisseldorf’s total population, 91 per 
cent of Hamburg’s population, and 94 per 
cent of Berlin’s population had lived in these 
cities before the war. These percentages are 
much greater than the proportion of inhabit- 
ants who did mot lose their homes. 

These findings speak for the strength of 
the ties which bind evacuated homeless ur- 
banites to their city. As mentioned before, 
these ties consist probably primarily in work 
and employment, but friends and neighbors, 
as well as a general familiarity with the old 
habitat, might also play a role. With the 
data available it is not possible to evaluate 
the particular factors which cause this pref- 
erence of dehoused evacuees for their city, a 
preference which exists despite the fact that 
housing conditions would be better else- 
where. 


DEPARTMENT OF SoctAL AFFAIRS, UNITED NATIONS 


CotuMBIA UNIVERSITY 


13 An unpublished study at the Bureau of Applied 
Social Research. The data were taken from a study 
by von Guérard, ‘“Bevélkerungsdefizit und Zer- 
stérungsgrad” (Statistisches Amt, Diisseldorf, 1950, 
unpublished). 
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AMERICAN SOCIAL CLASSES: STATISTICAL 
STRATA OR SOCIAL GROUPS?! 


GERHARD E. LENSKI 


ABSTRACT 


Students of stratification currently disagree on the question of whether American social classes are social 
entities recognized as such by the average citizen or whether they are merely heuristic concepts created by 
the social analyst. Data gathered in research on a southern New England mill town indicate that, while a 
prestige status system exists in that town, local residents do not perceive this system as a series of discrete 


social classes. They see it, instead, as a continuum. 


Of all the concepts employed in literature 
on stratification, few have been the subject 
of more controversy than the concept of so- 
cial class. The meaning given this concept 
varies considerably from one writer to the 
next. One of the most important areas of 
disagreement at the present time centers on 
the question of whether or not social classes 
exist in American communities as discrete, 
functional groups recognized by the average 
citizen. Sociologists are sharply divided in 
their views on this subject. One group—pri- 
marily theorists—asserts that there are no 
social classes in American communities if 
social classes are defined as discrete groups 
perceived by the average individual. A sec- 
ond group—primarily men with a back- 
ground in community research—insist that 
social classes are an indisputable reality ob- 
served by the ordinary citizen in the typical 
American community. 

Among those taking the former view, 
Oliver Cox has been one of the most out- 
spoken. He has insisted that “there is no 
such thing as an objective social class ame- 
nable to physical circumscription” in Ameri- 
can communities.” According to Cox, “‘a so- 
cial class is a heuristic concept significant 
mainly to the person conceiving it.’* He 


1Grateful acknowledgment is hereby made to 
the Social Science Research Council for the grant of 
a pre-doctoral fellowship which made_ possible 
the research project on which this article is based. 


2 Caste, Class and Race: A Study in Social Dy- 
namics (Garden City: Doubleday & Co., Inc., 
1948), p. 305. 


Ibid., p. 306. 


further suggests that the social class gradi- 
ent of the average American community 
should be thought of as a status continuum. 
He adds that ‘“‘we think of it as including 
discrete strata only for the purpose of anal- 
ysis and comprehension.’’ 

Homans has taken a similar position. He 
has stated that in the Western world today 
“the array of persons from those of highest 
consequence to those of lowest is nearly a 
continuum.’ 

Sorokin, in his critique of the Yankee 
City research, has disputed the claim made 
by Warner and Lunt that the classes which 
they describe are real groups or entities in 
the community.® Sorokin argues that the six 
classes are merely nominal or statistical 
strata. He says that they may be compared 
to the income groups into which a statis- 
tician often finds it useful to divide a popu- 
lation. In short, Warner and Lunt’s six 
classes are, according to Sorokin, categories 
recognized only by the analysts, not real 
groups perceived by the members of the 
community at large. 

Parsons, in his analysis of stratification 
in American society, apparently takes a 
similar position to that of Cox, Homans, and 
Sorokin. According to Parsons, individuals 
and families in American society are ranked 
in relation to one another “only in a rela- 


4 Cox, op. cit., p. 301. 


5 George C. Homans, English Villagers of the 
Thirteenth Century (Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1941), p. 232. 


§ Pitirim Sorokin, Society, Culture, and Personal- 
ity (New York: Harper & Bros., 1947), pp. 277-78. 
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tively rough and broad sense, not in a pre- 
cise and definite one.’’’ This, he states, is 
due to the indefiniteness and vagueness of 
the scale by which individuals and families 
are ranked. From this it would seem safe to 
infer that Parsons does not believe that 
American social classes are discrete group- 
ings of individuals which are perceived by 
the average citizen. 

In contrast to the position taken by 
these men, others, among them Warner, 
Davis and the Gardners, and Hollingshead, 
maintain that social classes exist not simply 
as statistical categories or heuristic concepts 
but rather as discrete, functional groups of 
whose existence the average citizen is con- 
sciously aware. 

Probably the clearest statement of this 
latter position is that made by Warner in 
the introduction to Democracy in Jonesville. 
After describing the several social classes 
from the upper class down to the lower- 
lower class, Warner writes: “As we have 
said earlier, these social levels are not cate- 
gories invented by social scientists to help 
explain what they have to say; they are 
groupings recognized by the people of the 
community... .” Warner makes it clear in 
this same volume that he believes Jonesville 
is in all essential respects like every other 
American community. 

Davis and the Gardners in their volume 
Deep South share the same viewpoint. They 
constantly refer to social classes as “groups” 
and to the individuals identified with those 
classes as “members” of a particular class.° 
He adds that particular class.® At one point 
they speak of “group solidarity” among 
class members, and they also refer to up- 
wardly mobile individuals as being “ex- 
cluded” from the higher classes.!° Apparent- 

7 Talcott Parsons, “An Analytical Approach to 


the Theory of Stratification,’’ American Journal of 
Sociology, XLV (May, 1940), 859. 

8'W. Lloyd Warner and associates, Democracy 
tn Jonesville (New York: Harper & Bros., 1949), 
pp. xiii—xiv. 

9 Allison Davis, Burleigh B. and Mary R. Gard- 
ner, Deep South (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1941), pp. 59 n., 71, 172, etc. 

10 Tbid., p. 171. 


ly they share Warner’s view that the several 
classes which they identify are perceived by 
every normal adult member of the com- 
munity." 

Hollingshead, on the basis of his analysis 
of Elmtown, tends to agree with Warner, 
Davis, and the Gardners. He writes: 


The Elmtowners told us several things 
about the community’s prestige structure which 
may be summarized briefly as follows: 

1. They asserted the existence of classes 
and gave them names. 

2. They assigned differential prestige to the 
several strata. 

3. They identified particular persons as 
members of specific classes. 

4. They mentioned some criteria for placing 
persons in each class. 

5. They thought of themselves as members 
of classes. 

6. Finally, ... they associated behavior with 
class.” 


In past research, the only systematic at- 
tempt made to examine the hypothesis that 
classes exist as commonly perceived groups 
was that made by Hollingshead.'* In his 
study of Elmtown he asked a panel of twen- 
ty-five local residents to rate a selected 
group of thirty well-known families, without 
giving them any instructions regarding the 
number of classes into which those families 
should be divided. 

Hollingshead found that nineteen of the 
twenty-five raters divided the families into 
five classes. This, together with the fact that 
a high order of agreement was found regard- 
ing the relative ranking of the majority of 
the thirty families, was interpreted as evi- 
dence that five social classes did in fact exist 


[bid., pp. 59 ff. 


12 August B. Hollingshead, Elmtown’s Youth 
(New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1949), p. 74. 


13 Other researchers have collected data relevant 
to this problem, but have not systematically investi- 
gated the question of whether or not the classes 
which they describe are constructs which they have 
created or social entities perceived by the residents 
of the community (cf., e.g., Harold F. Kaufman, 
Prestige Classes in a New York Rural Community 
[Ithaca: Cornell University Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, 1943]). 
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as discrete groups within the community." 

At a later stage in the research Hollings- 
head re-examined the matter. This time he 
asked an entirely new panel of twelve raters 
to rank twenty of the original thirty fam- 
ilies. Once again, no instructions were given 
regarding the number of strata into which 
the families should be divided. Ten of the 
twelve raters divided the families into five 
strata. This was interpreted as conclusive 
evidence of the existence of five discrete 
social class groups in Elmtown." 


BACKGROUND OF PRESENT RESEARCH 


From the summer of 1949 through the 
spring of 1950 this writer was engaged in re- 
search in the community of Danielson, Con- 
necticut. The research was focused upon the 
relationship between the prestige status of 
families in the community and their eco- 
nomic status.’ An integral part of the re- 
search problem, therefore, was an analysis 
of the structure of the prestige status system 
of the community. 

Because of the disagreement regarding 
the nature of social classes and because of 
the limited evidence in this area,!’ it was es- 
sential to test the hypothesis that social 
classes exist as perceived entities in all 
American communities rather than merely 
to assume its validity as Warner, Davis and 
the Gardners, and others have done. In or- 
der to investigate the validity of this basic 
hypothesis, a corollary hypothesis was de- 
rived from it: Social classes exist as discrete, 
perceived groups in the community of Dan- 
ielson, and therefore all “well-informed” 
members of the community are aware of the 
existence of such groups, and are also aware 


™ Hollingshead, op. cit., p. 30. 
Tbid., pp. 31 ft. 


1% This paper summarizes a part of “Prestige 
Status and Wealth’? (unpublished Ph.D. disserta- 
tion, Department of Sociology, Yale University, 
1950). 


" Although Hollingshead’s findings seemed to 
support the hypothesis that classes exist as discrete, 
perceived groups in American communities, they 
could hardly be regarded as conclusive evidence 
applicable to al] American communities. 
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of the membership limits of such groups. If 
this subhypothesis could be validated by 
empirical research, it seemed plausible to in- 
fer that the major hypothesis might also be 
true. On the other hand, if empirical re- 
search failed to support this subhypothesis, 
then serious doubt would be cast on the 
validity of the basic hypothesis from which 
it was derived. 

In order to test the subhypothesis, a 
panel of twenty-four Danielson residents 
were selected as representative of the “well- 
informed” members of the community. 
Each was asked to rate a random sample of 
8 per cent of the families in the community. 
The individuals selected as raters were 
chosen because they had the reputation lo- 
cally of being well acquainted with the com- 
munity and of having extensive contacts in 
many areas of its life.1* Seventeen of the 
twenty-four raters had been lifelong resi- 
dents. All except two of the remaining seven 
had lived in Danielson at least ten years. 
The raters were drawn from every major 
occupational, ethnic, religious, and age 
group, with the exception of the very old 
and the very young (over seventy or under 
twenty years of age).!® 

The actual ranking of the sample families 
was done in the homes of the raters. Each 
‘rater was given a pack of 3 X 5 cards on 
which were typed the names and addresses 
of one hundred and seventy-three families,”° 
and was asked to select from the pack the 


\cards which bore the names of all the fam- 


lilies they knew. Each rater was then asked 
to rank these families according to their 


18 Danielson is a northeastern Connecticut textile 
mill community with a population of approximately 
6,000. The major ethnic groups are the French- 
Canadians (48 per cent) and the Yankees (32 per 
cent). 


19 The technique employed in stratifying the com- 
munity was similar to that employed by Hollings- 
head, op. cit., and Kaufman, op. cit. This technique 
has been described in detail in the dissertation. 


20 The 8 per cent sample consisted of 150 families. 
Ratings were also obtained, for special reasons not 
relevant to this paper, on an additional 23 families 
which occupied somewhat unique positions in the 
social structure of the community. 
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relative “standing.” They were not given 
any instructions regarding the number of 
classes or levels into which the families were 
to be divided. Some raters asked for guid- 
ance on this subject, but the writer always 
told them that they should divide the cards 
in whatever way seemed most accurate to 
them. 
THE FINDINGS 


Even before the rating interviews had 


jbeen completed it became obvious that there , 


was no consensus among the raters regard- | regarding the nature of the strata. Some, for 


|| ing the number of “‘classes” into which the 
sample families should be divided. When the 
final results were tabulated, it was found 


TABLE 1 


NUMBER OF RATERS WHO IDENTI- 
FIED SPECIFIED NUMBER 


OF STRATA 
Number of Number 
Strata of 
Identified Raters 


that one rater had divided the sample fami- 
lies into only three strata, while others used 
four, five, six, or even seven strata. The fre- 
quency distribution is presented in Table 1. 

As shown in Table 1, not more than one- 
third of the raters could agree regarding the 
number of social strata existing in Daniel- 
S son. ‘This seemed to point to the conclusion 
that no system of discrete, perceived social 
classes existed in the community. It was rec- 
ognized, however, that this evidence alone 


21 This request sometimes evoked a series of ques- 
tions from raters. “What sort of ‘standing’ did the 
writer mean? Standing with respect to popularity? 
Standing with respect to wealth?” Usually when the 
writer explained that he was concerned with what 
many people call “‘social standing,” this answered 
their questions. For some few raters he had to ex- 
plain by use of illustrations from the community 
(but not from the 173 families) how an individual 
could be popular or wealthy and still have a low 
social standing in the community, and vice versa. 


was not conclusive. It could be supposed 
that six classes, for example, did in fact exist 
in the community but that only one-third of 
the raters were sufficiently keen observers to 
recognize the fact. 

This hypothesis was found to be un- 
tenable, however, when analysis was made 


of the ratings of those eight individuals who 
Jhad divided the sample into six strata. Al- 


though all of them had defined the prestige 
structure of the community in terms of six 
strata, there was no agreement among them 


example, defined their top stratum in ex- 
tremely narrow terms, incuding only two or 
three sample families in it. Others, by con- 
trast, defined their top stratum so as to in- 
clude a dozen or more families. This was so 
of all the status levels: the definitions of the 
strata which the raters employed varied 
greatly from one rater to the next. 

The same situation was found to exist 
when the writer compared the ratings of the 
seven “‘five-strata” raters, the four “four- 
strata” raters, and the four ‘“‘seven-strata” 
raters. As a result, the writer was forced to 
conclude that the hypothesis that only a 
small proportion of the judges were suffi- 
ciently astute to recognize the classes which 
existed in the community was not tenable, 
since virtually no agreement could be found 
regarding the limits or bounds of the social 
strata.” 

In addition to the facts that no consensus 
was found regarding the number of strata 
into which the raters divided the community 
and that no common agreement was found 
regarding the definition of the limits of the 


2 Davis and the Gardners in their volume Deep 
South suggest that members of the different social 
classes have different perspectives of the social-class 
structure of their community and that therefore it 
might be expected that upper-class raters would 
visualize the structure in terms of five strata, while 
lower-class raters might perceive only four strata, 
(cf. pp. 63-73). This writer was not able to ob- 
serve any such systematic bias among the Daniel- 
son raters. The number of levels used by a rater in 
describing the prestige status system of the com- 
munity had no significant relationship to his own 
prestige status. Neither was the prestige status of 
the rater related to the limits or bounds of the strata 
he identified. 
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strata even by those who could agree regard- 
ing the number, certain additional evidence 
was found which pointed to the conclusion 
that a system of discrete, perceived social 
classes did not exist in Danielson. 

In the first place, most of the raters, in 
the course of the rating interview, con- 
stantly changed the number of strata they 
were using to classify the sample families. 
For example, one rater began by classifying 
the families into three strata. Later he sub- 
divided two of these original three strata, 
and for a period he worked with five cate- 
gories. Still later, two strata were combined 
so that in the end he had a total of four 
strata. Other raters followed the same prac- 
tice of dividing and combining groups at 
various times during the rating interview. 
During this process of changing the number 
of strata they were employing, the raters 
treated the strata themselves as though they; 
were of no great importance, except as they 
were useful categories in the work they werg: 
doing. None of the raters seemed to regard.¥ 
the categories which they employed as cor- ' 
responding to any generally recognized, 
clearly-defined groups in the community 

Asecond important piece of evidence con- 
sisted of the fact that several raters volun- 
teered the information that they could sub- 
divide the families in the study group al- 
most indefinitely. As one woman put it, “I 
could do a much better job of this if I had 
more time to spare. I could probably sepa- 
rate these families into twenty or thirty lev- 
els or more; but that would take all day to 
do.” 

A third noteworthy bit of evidence was 
the fact that many raters in the initial stages 
of rating asked the writer the number of 
categories into which the families should be 
divided. This would seem to indicate that 
the raters lacked any specific frame of refer- 
ence when they began this task. It would 
seem from this that the raters were not ac- 
customed to thinking of the community as 
divided into a series of discrete social strata: 

In view of the nature of the findings of 
this research, only two interpretations 
seemed possible. First, the findings could be 
interpreted as proof of the absence of any 
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system of discrete social classes which are 
recognized by even the “well-informed” 
members of the community. Second, these 
findings could also be interpreted as indicat- 
ing that the research techniques employed 
were inadequate and failed to uncover the 
true nature of the prestige status system 
which existed in Danielson. 

This second interpretation of the evi- 
dence seemed unwarranted in view of the 
fact that, although no system of discrete 
prestige classes was found, the techniques 
employed in the research did uncover a well- 
defined prestige status system in the com- 
munity. When cross-comparisons were made 
of the ratings of the twenty-four raters, it 
was found that a high order of agreement ex- 
isted among them with regard to the relative 
prestige status of the study-group families. 


‘The rank-ordering of families by different 


raters tended to be similar. Families which 
were ranked high by one rater were also 
ranked high by others, regardless of the 
number of strata or the size of the strata 
employed. Similarly, families which were 
ranked in an intermediate position by one 
rater were ranked in about the same relative 
position by others. In view of the adequacy 
of the research techniques in defining the 
relative positions of families in the prestige 
status structure, it would seem that the 
hypothesis of inadequate research methods 
is not tenable. 
CONCLUSIONS 

As a result of a thorough and systematic 
analysis of the twenty-four rating inter- 
views, the writer was forced to conclude 
that in the community of Danielson, Con-\ 


‘necticut, the prestige status system was not | 


structured in the form of a series of discrete 
social classes whose limits and membership 
were common knowledge shared by the 
members of the community. The analysis of 
these twenty-four interviews was further 


}supported by the writer’s experiences in 


dozens of informal interviews and by his ex- 
periences as a participant observer during 
thirteen months’ residence in Danielson. 
Status differences among families existed, 
and these were recognized by the members 
of the community much as age differences 
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between individuals were recognized. But in 
neither case were there clear-cut lines of di- 
vision defining generally recognized status 
or age groups. In much the same way that 
certain individuals were thought of as being 
“old,” certain families were thought of as 
“the four hundred.” But in neither case did 
these categories have a precise meaning 
which was generally accepted. One individ- 
ual might think of “old people’’ as persons 
eighty years of age or over. Another might 
use the term with reference to anyone over 
sixty. In the same way, the limits of “the 
four hundred” varied from one individual to 
another. Some thought of “the four hun- 
dred” as a category including perhaps at 
most a half-dozen families; others thought of 
it as a much more inclusive group, including 
perhaps as many as forty or fifty families. It 
is this writer’s opinion that such terms as 
“the four hundred,” “the Broad Street 

rowd,” and so forth were employed to refer 

0 an approximate position in a continuum 
ather than as labels for precisely defined 

tegories with recognizable limits. 

In view, then, of the nature of the data 
gathered in this research, it seems more 
valid to conceive of the structure of the 
prestige status system as a continuum—as 
suggested by Cox and Homans and as im- 
plied by Sorokin—in which the status of 
families varies by small degrees from those 
with the greatest prestige to those with the 
least, with no significant gaps or lines of 
division recognized by the members of the 
community. 

This is not to say that it is not useful for 
the community analyst to divide the com- 
munity into “classes” or status levels. On 
the contrary, for many types of analysis this 
is essential. But in communities such as 
Danielson the analyst, by treating them as 
objective entities perceived by the ordinary 
citizen, must refrain from the temptation to 
reify the constructs which he creates. 

It is not difficult to see why it is that a sys- 
tem of discrete social classes does not exist 
in a community such as Danielson. From 
statements obtained from local residents in 
formal and informal interviews it was found 
that the factors which affect the status of 


families in that community are extremely 
numerous. The countless combinations of 
education, occupation, income, religion, kin- 
ship ties, ethnic background, and so forth 
that are possible render virtually impossible 
the emergence of a few discrete social classes. 
With such a large number of factors consid- 
ered relevant to family status, it would be 
extremely surprising to find the existence of 
a mere handful of social classes into which 
all the families of the community could be 
classified. Perceived status groups seem only 
to emerge in a society or in a community 
when at most one or two variables, with a 
limited number of possible combinations, 
are employed as the dominant criteria of 
status.” 

One final conclusion might be noted. The 
findings of this research may very well prove 
of relevance to one of the major problems of 
research in stratification in the metropolitan 
community. These findings suggest that if 
the structures of the prestige status systems 
of metropojitan communities more closely 
resemble the Danielson continuum than the 
Elmtown structure of discrete status groups, 
then it may be possible for the researcher in 
such communities to ignore the problem of 
defining the ‘‘classes’” which exist and, 
rather, to focus his attention upon the prob- 
lem of determining the relative status of the 
families in his study group. Then at the con- 
clusion of the research the analyst might di- 
vide the continuum into as many or as few 
“classes” or status levels as seem most fruit- 
ful in view of the nature of the research. 
This would eliminate what at present ap- 
pears to be one of the most difficult prob- 
lems in research in stratification in the 
metropolitan community. 
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23 Such status groups have emerged in societies 
when the single criterion of race has been made a 
dominant criterion of status. Because of the limited 
number of possibilities, a clearly defined, universally 
recognized system of two or three status groups 
emerges. Similarly, in the Middle Ages, when the 
right to bear arms was made a dominant criterion 
of status, two clearly defined status groups, the 
nobility and the peasantry, emerged, and the over- 
whelming majority of the population could be clearly 
classified as members of one or the other group. 


THE PROFILE OF CATHOLIC RELIGIOUS LIFE 


JOSEPH H. FICHTER, S.J. 


ABSTRACT 


Religious practices vary according to the age and sex of church participants. Three types of religious 
observance by 8,363 white urban southern Roman Catholics are employed as criteria of comparison between 
the sexes and among ten-year age categories. The highest record on all three criteria is found in the ten to 
nineteen year group; the lowest is in the thirty to thirty-nine year group. Religious observance improves in 
each subsequent decade, but the oldest people never quite reach the record of the youngest. Analysis of the 
differentials in religious practices shows that age must be combined with sex, schooling, marital status, 
parenthood, economic roles, health, and other circumstances. 


The concept of the religious life-profile, as 
here employed, refers to the fluctuations in 
religious observances which occur during the 
lifetime of white Roman Catholics in a 
southern city. The persons who serve as a 
base for this study are Catholic parishioners 
and do not include dormant Catholics.? 
Since there are significant differences be- 
tween males and females in the practice of 
religion, some distinctions are here made be- 
tween the sexes. 

The information provided here is taken 
from the census schedules of three white ur- 
ban Catholic parishes, supplemented by nu- 
merous interviews with members of Catholic 
families. We have selected three criteria 
against which to measure the arbitrary 
term, “religious observance.” These criteria 
are the performance of Easter duties, the 
weekly attendance at Sunday Mass, and the 
receiving of Holy Communion once a month 
or oftener. Of these three observances, the 
first and second are morally obligatory, that 
is, a Catholic who does not receive Commun- 
ion at least once a year during the paschal 
time, or who wilfully misses Mass on Sun- 
days, is guilty of a serious sin. There is no 
obligation to receive Communion once a 

1The material presented in this article is an 
extension of the Southern Parish research project, 
financed from funds made available jointly by the 
Carnegie Foundation and Loyola University of the 
South. Southern Parish: Dynamics of a City Church, 
the first of the four-volume series reporting this 
project, was published by the University of Chicago 
Press in 1951. 

2See the definition of dormant Catholics in 


“What Is a Parishioner?”? Theological Studies, 
June, 1952, pp. 220-27. 


month or oftener, but a practice of this kind 
may be accepted as an external index of 
greater appreciation for religious values and 
of closer affiliation with formal religion. 

Because of the nature of the criteria we 
have employed we do not include in this life- 
profile children under ten years of age. 
Catholic children are not morally obliged to 
attend Sunday Mass until they reach the 
“age of reason” (about the age of seven), 
and they do not receive their first Holy 
Communion until a year or two later. Sub- 
jective psychological criteria, like those used 
by Harms,* would probably be helpful in 
understanding the development of religious 
experience even through the post-adolescent 
period, but they seem of doubtful validity in 
the later decades of life. 

Empirical analysis is necessarily limited 
by the measurable data at hand. There are 
other formal religious observances of Catho- 
lics for which we were unable to obtain data 
by specific age groupings. They are external 
practices—attendance at the various eve- 
ning services, Lenten devotions, confessions, 
and so forth—on which we have a complete 
sex breakdown, but not an age analysis. 
There can be no doubt also that the valid re- 
ligious life-profile includes internally im- 
ponderable spiritual experiences as well as 
highly ethical social behavior in all human 
relations. 


3 See his interesting division of religious experi- 
ence into the “fairy-tale stage,”’ the “realistic stage,”’ 
and the “individualistic stage’ (Ernest Harms, ‘““The 
Development of Religious Experience in Children,” 
American Journal of Sociology, September, 1944, 
pp. 112-22). 
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The limited criteria here employed are 
therefore no more than a partial index of the 
religious life of these 8,363 white urban 
Catholics. When the sexes are combined in 
each age category according to the three se- 
lected criteria, a relatively consistent pat- 
tern emerges. Table 1 shows that the youth- 


TABLE 1 


RELIGIOUS PRACTICES BY TEN- 
YEAR AGE GROUPS 


Percent- | Percent- 

Percent- | age At- age Re- 

Age Group (100 per age Mak-| tending ceiving 

(In Years) saiah ing Easter; Mass Monthly 
Duties Every Com- 

Sunday munion 
0-09... 1,668 | 92.1 92.8 71.3 
20-29......| 1,994] 84.8 | 75.6 | 40.9 
30-39...... 1,987 63.4 69.3 31.6 
40-49...... 1,462 75.0 75.8 39.3 
737 72.3 38.4 
60 and over. 515 | 86.6 90.9 25.6 
Totals. ..| 8,363 78.9 78.6 43.3 


ful category from ten to nineteen years 
of age exhibits the highest percentage 
of religious observance. There is a sharp 
drop in the ages from thirty to thirty-nine 
and a general upswing in the three remain- 
ing age groups. 

No claim can be made that a similar reli- 
gious life-profile will be found among Catho- 
lics in rural areas, in national or racial 
churches, in other regions, or even among 
white Catholics in other southern cities. 
But, on the strength of the comparative fig- 
ures given here, certain aspects of the modal 
Catholic’s religious life may be traced. He 
tends tobe very religious during adolescence 
and post-adolescence but becomes some- 
what careless in his twenties. In his thirties 
he reaches an ebb in these religious activi- 
ties. Then he gradually improves during the 
remainder of his life but never quite regains 
the record achieved in his youth. 

The caution must be made that this study 
presents a profile of a Catholic population as 
it was statistically frozen in April, 1951. A 
dynamic presentation would require a life- 
history of each individual which would have 
to be drawn from the unreliable source of 


personal memory. A parish which has pre- 
served complete and accurate census sched- 
ules for more than sixty years could also pro- 
vide the data for a dynamic picture of this 
kind. This study does not imply, for ex- 
ample, that the present age group, fifty to 
fifty-nine, had a record of religious observ- 
ance in their adolescence similar to that of 
the present ten to nineteen year group. 

Are there any explanations for these sta- 
tistical fluctuations in religious observance? 
What happens to the individual at various 
stages of his life which may account for these 
differences? In the ordinary course of a life- 
time a kind of cycle can be traced which 
shows the variations of institutional influ- 
ences, particularly of education, recreation, 
occupation, and marriage. Each of these is in 
some way involved in one or more of the age 
statuses of the individual. Since this institu- 
tional influence is obvious, one cannot sug- 
gest that age alone is a predominant factor 
in religious observance (except in the case of 
physical disabilities which naturally accom- 
pany old age). 

The youngest age group has the best rec- 
ord of formal religious observance. This ten- 
year group may be divided into two five- 
year categories, and the statistics show that 
those in their younger teens have a some- 
what better record than those in the older 
teens. It may be suggested that fresh, un- 
spoiled, unsophisticated youth is expected to 
be closer to God and to take its religious 
duties more seriously than other age groups. 
On the ther hand, the teen-age period is 
also regarded as one in which delinquency, 
immorality, and antireligious attitudes 
flourish.* From this study it seems that the 
latter opinion is not true of the largest per- 
centage of the young Catholics studied.® 


4 Paul Weaver’s study “Youth and Religion,” in 
The Annals of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science, November, 1944, pp. 152-60, 
shows that many American youths are hostile to all 
churches and creeds and revere no faith. This critical 
study does not show whether youth is more remiss 
in religious duties than other age groups are. 


5 See our discussion, however, concerning the in- 
fluence of the institutional environment on the reli- 
gious life of adolescents: “Institutional Environ- 
ment and Religious Life,”’ Lumen Vitae, LI, 165-72. 
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The probable reasons that these Catholic 
youngsters have a relatively high record for 
external religious observance may be 
summed up in adult supervision of various 
kinds. There are 1,668 persons in this group- 
ing, and 1,366 (or 81.9 per cent) are still in 
schools. Of those still in school, 780 (or 57.1 
per cent) are in Catholic grammar schools, 
high schools, or colleges. There is no doubt 
that the teachers in these schools, as well as 
some in the public schools, remind their 
pupils of their religious duties, encouraging 
them to frequent Communion and to attend 
Sunday Mass. 

A study made of a sample of Catholic 
families in this same area revealed the fact 
that the mother of the family frequently re- 
minds the younger children of religious obli- 
gations. Parents in these families exhibit 
closer vigilance and control over their chil- 
dren below twenty years of age than they do 
over their older children. Even those parents 
who are careless in their own religious ob- 
servances are likely to insist that their 
children should be faithful to church duties. 

The persons in the twenty to twenty-nine 
year category present a falling-off of reli- 
gious fidelity. The institutional controls 
vary and tend to be more lax regarding re- 
ligious expectations of people in this age 
group. These individuals have achieved a 
degree of emancipation from the school and 
home ties which previously exerted influence 
over them. They must rely more on their 
own initiative to comply with the rules and 
practices of the church. They also tend to 
have more social distractions in parties, 
dances, and week ends away from home. 

A more important factor in reducing reli- 
gious observances is marriage. There are 
1,994 in this class, of whom 1,308 (or 65.6 
per cent) are married. The difference in reli- 
gious observance between the married and 
the single is quite noticeable among Catho- 
lics in their twenties. Single persons are ap- 
proximately 4 per cent better in Easter 
duties, 13 per cent in Sunday Mass attend- 
ance, and 23 per cent in monthly Commun- 
ion than are married people in this age 
category. It is perhaps an oversimplification 
to say that this difference “probably reflects 
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nothing more significant than the fact that 
youth who are married are usually more ab- 
sorbed in home duties than youth who are 
not.’’® Whatever the reason may be, the fact 
is that marital status seems to have a defi- 
nite correlation with formal religious prac- 
tices. 

The religious life-profile of these Catho- 
lics reaches its lowest point of vitality in the 
thirties. This age classification shows the 
largest percentage of individuals who fail to 
make their Easter duties. It shows also the 
greatest percentage of irregular Sunday 
Mass attendance. On the matter of monthly 
Communion, only the people sixty years of 
age and older have a lower record than this 
group has. In so far as we can judge from 
these external indexes, the period of the 
thirties seems to present the most serious re- 
ligious problems to the individual. Past this 
age, external religious observance generally 
improves.” 

The fact of marital status must undoubt- 
edly be considered in relation to these Cath- 
olics in their thirties. There are 1,987 in this 
category, of whom 1,880 (or 94.6 per cent) 
are married. This is a larger percentage of 
married persons than occurs in the twenties. 
Of these married persons, 1,578 (or 84 per 
cent) have children. The presence of small 
children in the home undoubtedly has a 
deterrent effect: one of the parents must 
usually stay with the children while the 
other attends Mass. The same reason may to 
some extent affect the practice of monthly 
Holy Communion; but it does not seem to 
account for their failure to fulfil the Easter 
duties. 

Experienced parish priests point to an- 
other factor, that of birth prevention, as an 


6 Howard M. Bell, Youth Tell Their Story (Wash- 
ington, D.C.: American Council on Education, 
1938), p. 198. 


7 “For all married people, there is a certain falling 
off in religious observance between the ages of 
thirty and thirty-nine. Except for this decline, in- 
creasing age generally brings with it a more faithful 
observance of religious duties’’ (George Kelly, 
Catholics and the Practice of the Faith (Washington, 
D.C.: Catholic University of America Press, 1946], 
p. 197. See his Tables 11, 12, and 13 for married 
people; Tables 16, 17, and 18 for single persons). 
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influence against religious observance. After 
the young married couple has had two or 
three children, the economic and social 
problems of a growing family begin to ab- 
sorb their attention. The “moral decision” 
whether to limit the family while still enjoy- 
ing the full sexual privileges of marriage has 
already been clearly made for Catholics by 
their church. There is no moral alternative 
in this matter. The church teaches very defi- 
nitely that onanism is against the natural 
law and that the Catholic cannot practice 
birth control and also receive the sacra- 
ments. At the same time, economic and so- 
cial pressures in the urban, secular culture 
constantly tend to convince’ young couples 
that two or three children ‘‘are enough.” 

Do Catholics in their thirties naturally 
lose interest in religious values and prac- 
tices? It is probably true that in our current 
urban occupational structure a man in his 
thirties is most preoccupied with his chances 
for economic success. In this period he will 
probably discover whether his career has 
future possibilities or is a dead end. The 
wife and mother is also concerned about her 
husband’s business prospects and tends to 
follow the institutionalized patterns which 
will help him. This central occupational in- 
terest is not simply a matter of the clash of 
secular and sacred values. It has an influ- 
ence on all the patterns of behavior, and it 
affects the religious activities of urban 
Catholics. 

The next two decades in the religious life- 
profile show a marked improvement on all 
three indexes of religious observance. The 
individual is likely to return to the practice 
of monthly Communion, attend Sunday 
Mass more regularly and make his Easter 
duties. Perhaps this is the period when 
Catholic parishioners “‘settle down.” They 
have achieved a regularity of living, as- 
sumed the responsibility of giving example 
to their growing children, and are not so 
greatly affected by recreational and occupa- 
tional demands as previously. 

The period of sixty years of age and over 
shows an interesting variation in the reli- 
gious habits of this statistical parishioner. In 


the making of Easter duties and the attend- 
ance at Sunday Mass he returns, almost, to 
the fervent practices of youth. The slightly 
lower percentage record for Sunday Mass 
may be accounted for by the physical disa- 
bilities of the oldest. The sick and the infirm 
are, of course, excused from the obligation 
to hear Mass. 

The fact that parishioners sixty years of 
age and older show a drop instead of an in- 
crease in the practice of monthly Commun- 
ion seems at first a puzzling phenomenon. 
It is true that older persons cannot maintain 
the fast as well as younger persons can; they 
may have to take medicine or a drink of 
water after midnight. Thus they cannot re- 
ceive the Sacrament at the morning Mass. 

A more likely explanation, however, 
seems to be in the fact that these older Cath- 
olics were forming their religious habits at 
the beginning of the twentieth century when 
the practice of frequent reception of Com- 
munion had not yet become the vogue. Be- 
fore the decree of Pius X was published in 
1905, Catholics were not widely encouraged 
to receive Holy Communion weekly and 
even daily.* Some of these older parishioners 
are daily communicants, but approximately 
three-fourths of them fail to receive Com- 
munion even once a month. 

The general conclusion from this investi- 
gation of religious practices in relation to 
age does not bear out the axiom that religion 
interests only the very young and the very 
old. Certainly the record for the two age ex- 
tremes is significantly different from that of 
the people in the thirty to thirty-nine year 
bracket. The percentages for Easter-duty 
observance and attendance at Sunday Mass 
for the ten to nineteen year group, and for 
the sixty and above group, are high in com- 
parison to those for the thirty to thirty-nine 
year group. The fact that the other age 
groups hold percentages at almost regular 
intervals in between seems to indicate that 


8See Katherine Burton, The Great Mantle: 
Life of Pope Pius X (New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1950), pp. 180 f.; also Catholic Encyclo- 
pedia, XI, 278. 
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factors other than age are most important in 
influencing religious behavior. 

Since the religious observances of male 
and female Catholics differ considerably, it 
seems necessary to define separately the 
modal Catholic male and the modal Catholic 
female. Sex differences among these 8,363 
people studied show the expected predomi- 
nance of female observance in every age 
category. Table 2 clearly indicates the per- 
centage domination which the female pa- 
rishioners have over the males, according to 
the three selected criteria: frequent Com- 
munion, Easter duties, and the regular at- 
tendance at Sunday Mass. 

Concurrent studies of sex differences in 
other religious practices also show that the 
females are more active in every case. Our 
statistics show that the proportion of males 
to females is as follows: out of every 100 per- 
sons: who go to confession, only 36 are 
males; who attend evening services, 30 are 
males; who attend special Lenten services, 
24 are males.® These are religious activities 
which carry no moral obligation in the sense 
that a person who neglects them is commit- 
ting a sin. These practices of supererogation 
seem to be fairly reliable indications of the 
inner, voluntary religious spirit of Catholics. 

Are there any explanations for the fact 
that, generally speaking, the religious life- 
profile of females demonstrates at every age 
a greater faithfulness to the teachings and 
practices of the church? The popular psy- 
chological suggestion that women are “natu- 
rally” of a more pious temperament is not 
scientifically satisfactory and merely pushes 
the inquiry back a step further. 

It is certainly true that this southern 
urban community expects women to be 
more pious than men. The habits of religious 
observances are ecclesiastically defined in 
the same way for males and females, but in- 
stitutionally they are defined differently. 
Priests, teachers, parents, and other adults 
have themselves grown up in a society where 


® The sex ratio in this universe of Catholics is 
92.3, but it is not large enough to make an appreci- 
able difference in the religious comparison of the 
sexes, 
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females are better churchgoers than males 
are. Some of the oldest residents remember 
when this disproportion was much greater 
than it is today. They say that “fifty years 
ago you hardly ever saw a man receive 
Communion except at Easter time.” 


TABLE 2 
RELIGIOUS PRACTICES BY SEX AND AGE GROUPS 


N Percent- | Percent- Pescent- 
um- At- | 28¢ Re- 
Age Group ber ceiving 
(In Years) (100 per| Making | tending | ye 
Easter Sunday by 

Duties Mass 
munion 
Jmales... 835 | 90.8} 90.6] 63.4 
10-19 \females..| 833 | 93.4] 95.0| 79.3 
fmales... 930 | 83.8 | 72.9] 40.6 
20-29 \females..| 1,064 | 85.7] 77.9| 41.2 
males... 924 | 56.6] 62.2} 24.0 
30-39 1,063 | 69.3] 75.4| 38.3 
fmales... 745 | 66.8} 68.3 | 30.5 
40-49 \females..| 717 | 83.5 | 83.5| 48.4 
males... 365} 72.3) 72.1 29.6 
50-59 ‘| 372] 82.5] 82.3| 47.0 
60and fmales. . . 216; 15.51 33.3) 16.7 
over \females. . 299 | 94.6] 96.3 | 32.1 
8,363 | 78.9 | 78.6} 43.3 


It also seems true that the religious role is 
more compatible with the other roles of 
women than with the other roles of men. 
For example, both their roles in the family 
and as culture-bearers in this society imply 
functions and values which are relatively 
consistent with the functions and values of 
religion. Women are still supposed to pro- 
mote and exemplify the “higher things of 
life.” On the other hand, the secular roles 
(occupational, political, recreational, and so 
forth) of the male are more likely to be in 
conflict with his religious role. But a neat 
explanation of this kind must of course be 
taken only as a theoretical generalization 
which is incomplete and to which there are 
numerous exceptions. 
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INFANT TRAINING AND THE PERSONALITY OF THE CHILD P 


WILLIAM H. SEWELL 


ABSTRACT 


The claims of the Freudians regarding the importance of infant training to personality adjustment were?! 
tested empirically by setting up a series of null hypotheses concerning the relationship of specific infant dis- 
a undergone by 162 farm children of old American stock, to subsequent personality adjustments. The 


findings indicate that none of the disciplines was significantly related to childhood personality adjustment “* 
Nas measured in this study. Consequently, considerable doubt is cast u 
claims and the efficacy of the prescriptions based on them. 


In recent years a great deal has been 
written about the influence of child training 
on personality formation and development.? 
In particular, these writings have stressed 
the crucial role of infant discipline in charac- 
ter formation and personality adjustment. 
As Orlansky has pointed out, in general, 
writers of this conviction have taken as 
proved the genetically and biologically ori- 
ented psychoanalytic assumption that the 
specific channeling of infantile physiological 


1 This paper was presented at the 111th annual 
meeting of the American Statistical Association at a 
session sponsored by the Committee on Statistics in 
the Social Sciences. 

The writer wishes to acknowledge the financial 
assistance of the Wisconsin Agricultural Experiment 
Station and the University Research Committee, the 
computational assistance of the University Comput- 
ing Service, and the statistical assistance of William 
L. Hansen. 


2 No attempt will be made here to review the lit- 
erature. R. R. Sears has surveyed objective studies 
designed to test psychoanalytic theory in his Survey 
of Objective Studies of Psychoanalytic Concepts (New 
York: Social] Science Research Council, 1943) and in 
his “Experimental Analysis of Psychoanalytic Phe- 
nomena” in J. McV. Hunt, Personality and the Be- 
havior Disorders (New York: Ronald Press, 1944). 
The pertinent empirical studies are well summarized 
in an article by Harold Orlansky, “Infant Care and 
Personality,” Psychological Bulletin, No. 46 (Janu- 
ary, 1949), pp. 1-48. Since that time a significant 
empirical study has been published by John R. 
Thurston and Paul H. Mussen, “Infant Feeding 
Gratification and Adult Personality,’’? Journal of 
Personality, XTX (June, 1951), 449-58. A.R. Linde- 
smith and A. L. Strauss have made a critical review 
of the literature on culture and personality in their 
“Critique of Culture-Personality Writings,’’ A meri- 
can Sociological Review, XV (October, 1950), 587- 
600. 


urges by parents produces specific psycho- 
logical constellations in the individual.’ For 
the most part the evidence brought to bear 
on these assumptions by the psychoanalytic 
school has been based on clinical observa- 
tions of adults, with subsequent reconstruc- 
tion of training experiences as an infant, 
rather than on empirical studies of the rela- 
tion between observed riences of infan- 
cy and personality traits The danger in this 
procedure is that the reconstruction of in- 
fant experiences may be erroneous, and even 
if not there is no way of knowing that those 
who are clinically treated differ from the 
general population in the infant training 
they have undergone. The lack of attention 
to alternative hypotheses, to negative evi- 
dence, and to adequate statistical and exper- 
imental techniques and standards means in 
the final analysis that the psychoanalytic 
assumptions have not been adequately test- 
ed, much less scientifically established by 
the psychoanalytic group. 

This has in no way deterred certain writ- 
ers from ascribing the main features of the 
character structure and culture of whole 
societies to specific infant disciplines sup- 
posedly common in that society.5 Even more 


3A more sociological position is outlined in a 
paper by Robert F. Winch, “The Study of Personali- 
ty in the Family Setting,” Social Forces, XXVIII 
(March, 1950), 310-16. 


4 See Orlansky, op. cit., pp. 1-2. 


5 See particularly the following: G. Gorer, The 
American People (1948); Erik H. Erikson, “Child- 
hood and Tradition in Two American Tribes,”’ in 
Clyde Kluckhohn and Henry A. Murray, Personali- 
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serious, many pediatricians, clinical psy- 
chologists, family counselors, and other 
practitioners have accepted psychoanalytic 
theory on faith and have strongly advocated 
systems of infant care which they believe 
follow logically from the Freudian position. 
Thus they emphasize breast feeding, a pro- 
longed period of nursing, gradual weaning, a 
self-demand nursing schedule, easy and late 
bowel and bladder training, frequent moth- 
ering, freedom from restraint, freedom from 
punishment, sleeping with the child, and so 
on. They have assumed that these practices 
will promote the growth of secure and un- 
neurotic personalities. 

Recently, critics of the psychoanalytic 
position have reviewed the empirical evi- 
dence from a number of studies, most of 
which were either not designed to test the 
influence of infant training on personality 
or were not adequate to test the relation- 
ship. Orlansky in his critical study of exist- 
ing empirical research concluded that there 
are relatively few studies which systemati- 
cally explore the relationship between infant 
discipline and personality, that the data 
available are of questionable value, but that 
the evidence permits a negative conclusion 
as to the effect of infant-training practices 
on personality. Lindesmith and Strauss 
concluded from their study of the culture- 
personality literature that the effects of in- 
fant experience on personality are undemon- 
strated.’ This was essentially the position to 
which the writer had come when this study 
was undertaken. Dissatisfaction with the 
scientific adequacy of the existing studies 
prompted me to obtain detailed data on 
various aspects of infant-training practices 
in a field study of social factors and person- 
ality adjustment which was begun in 1947. 

The purpose of the present paper is to re- 


ty, in Nature, Society, and Culture (New York: Al- 
fred A. Knopf, 1948); and Weston LaBarre, “Some 
Observations on Character Structure in the Orient,” 
Psychiatry, VIII (1945), 319-42, and IX (1946), 
375-95. 

Op. cit., p. 2. 

7Op. cit., pp. 596-99. 
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port the results of this study which bear di- 
rectly on the relationship between the actual 
infant-training of a group of children and 
their personality adjustments and traits, as 
indicated by scores on pencil-and-paper and 
projective personality tests, ratings by 
teachers, and behavioral information gained 
from interviews with their mothers. 


THE STUDY DESIGN 


The data for this study consist of detailed 
information on the infant-training experi- 
ences of 162 farm children of old American 
stock and the results of their ratings on var- 
ious personality measures. In the design of 
the study an attempt was made to approxi- 
mate experimental conditions by the prior 
control of several factors believed to be asso- 
ciated with personality adjustment. Thus di- 
verse cultural influences were eliminated by 
selecting only children of old American cul- 
tural backgrounds in a predominantly old 
American community. By selecting children 
from a single occupational group (farm chil- 
dren), occupational and socioeconomic influ- 
ences were roughly controlled. Age was held 
constant by selecting only children in the age 
group five to six. Personal-social experiences 
were in some measure controlled by the se- 
lection of children who had not yet been 
subject to the socializing effects of school. 
Only the children of unbroken and never 
broken unions were selected; consequently, 
disrupted family situations could not affect 
the findings. It was not possible to control 
other factors which might have influenced 
the results, because of the difficulty and 
costs of obtaining a large enough sample to 
permit the type of statistical treatment 
planned; but even this rough approach to 
experimental conditions should make fea- 
sible a much more rigorous and satisfactory 
testing of the relationship between infant- 
training and personality than has been pos- 
sible to date. 

The data on the infant-training practices 
which the children had undergone were ob- 
tained from a personal interview with the 
mother. The interview was conducted in the 


4h 
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home of the child by a highly trained inter- 
viewer, using guided interviewing tech- 
niques. Great attention was given to the 
planning and execution of the field inter- 
views, so that dependable data would be 
forthcoming from the mothers.* The inter- 


TABLE 1 
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early childhood and to his personal adjust- 
ments in the family situation. 

The data from these interviews were 
coded and punched on IBM cards. Exami- 
nation of the schedules and preliminary 
analysis indicated that adequate data were 


Definition 


Exclusively bottle fed from birth to weaning 
Exclusively breast fed from birth to weaning 


Nursed on a regular time schedule 
Nursed on a self-demand basis 


Child abruptly taken from bottle or breast 
feeding and shifted to other foods 

Child gradually shifted from bottle or breast 
feeding over to other foods 


Began before the child was 12 months old 
Began after the child was 12 months old 


Began before the child was 12 months old 
Began after the child was 12 months old 


Physical or verbal punishment for bowel and 
bladder accidents 


Practices me of 
| Cases 
Manner of nursing: 
43* 
Breast fed. ....... 60 
Nursing schedule: | 
Regular...... | 
Self-demand..... 52 
Weaning: 
23 
| 139 
Bowel training: | 
95 
67 
Bladder training: 
80 
Late... 82 
Punishment for 
toilet accidents: 
Punished....... 92 
Not punished. .... .| 70 
Sleep security: 
119 
43 


No physical or verbal punishment for bowel 
and bladder accidents 


Slept alone during first year of life 
Slept with mother during first year of life 


* Fifty-nine cases are excluded from the analysis of this item because they experienced both 


bottle and breast feeding. 


view actually covered many aspects of par- 
ent-child relations, family relations, commu- 
nity relations, and family structure, but par- 
ticular attention was focused on the person- 
al-social experiences of the child under study 
—especially in relation to the specific train- 
ing he had undergone during infancy and 


8 For a full discussion of the field techniques and 
the factors covered in the interview see William H. 
Sewell, ‘Field Techniques in Social Psychologica! 
Study in a Rural Community,” American Sociologi- 
cal Review, XIV (December, 1949), 718-26. 


available on the following specific infant- 
training practices: manner of nursing, nurs- 
ing schedule, weaning, bowel training and 
bladder training, punishment for toilet acci- 
dents, and sleep security. Included in this 
list are most of the practices to which major 
attention has been given in the literature. 
They were defined as shown in Table 1. 
The personality data are of three types: 
(1) over-all ratings of personality adjust- 
ment based on scores on standardized and 
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unstandardized personality tests of both the 
paper-and-pencil and the projective types; 
(2) scores or ratings on personality compo- 
nents derived from the personality adjust- 
ment tests; (3) personality behavioral mani- 
festations, based on interviews with the 
mothers or on teachers’ ratings of the child’s 
behavior. These data were obtained from 
tests administered by a trained clinician, 
who tested the children early during their 
first year in school, from teachers’ ratings of 
the child, and from information supplied by 
the mother in the course of the original in- 
terview. 

The principal measures of personality 
used in the study were the California Test 
of Personality (Primary Form A), the Ford 
modification of the Haggerty-Olson-Wick- 
man Behavior Rating Scale, the Wisconsin 
Test of Personality, and a General Adjust- 
ment Index developed from the interview 
data. The California Test of Personality is a 
widely used paper-and-pencil test for chil- 
dren of this age.® It consists of 96 items 
which are grouped under 12 components, 6 
of which produce a self-adjustment score 
and the remaining 6 a social adjustment 
score. The 12 component indexes commonly 
have been used for trait or component anal- 
ysis. The Ford modification of the Haggerty- 
Olson-Wickman Behavior Rating Scale con- 
sists of several of the more important ratings 

®For a description of this test, including its 
standardization and a review of studies in which it 
has been used, see California Test of Personality: 
Summary of Investigations No. 1 (Los Angeles, Calif.: 
California Test Bureau, 1947); and L. P. Thorpe, 
W. W. Clark, and E. W. Tiegs, Manual of Direction: 
California Test of Personality—Primary Series (Los 
Angeles: California Test Bureau, 1947). Although its 
validity is not established, this test has been widely 
used in sociological studies. It has recently been em- 
ployed in a study of rural children in Ohio by A. R. 
Mangus. See especially his ‘Personality Adjustment 
of Ruraland Urban Children,”’ A merican Sociological 
Review, XIII (October, 1948), 566-75; see also 
Joseph Jacobson’s articles on the validity of this 
test: “A Mutual Validation of Personality Tests,”’ 
Journal of Social Psychology, XXT1I (1945), 195-202, 
and “The Relative Effectiveness of Paper and Pencil 
Tests, Interview and Ratings as Techniques for 


Personality Evaluation,” ibid., XXIII (1946), 
35-54. 


made by the child’s teacher on acceptance of 
authority, reaction to frustration, self-as- 
sertiveness, emotional responses, and school 
behavior.'® The Wisconsin Test of Personal- 
ity is a projective test which was developed 
by Mary Simpson for use on children in the 
age group six to ten." It consists of 10 un- 
structured water-color pictures (similar to 
TAT cards) about which the child is asked 
to tell a story. This story is taken down ver- 
batim by the clinician, and the resulting pro- 
tocols are scored according to a “need- 
press’’ system in essentially the same fashion 
as the TAT. In this study the protocols were 
“blind-scored’”’ by the author of the test. 
The General Adjustment Index is a crude 
rating constructed for the purposes of this 
study from data available from the inter- 
view with the mother. It consists of informa- 
tion on the child’s nervous symptoms and 
emotional adjustments in the family situa- 
tion. Subscores on nervous symptoms and 
emotional adjustments are available also 
from this index, and the single behavioral 
items may be examined separately as per- 
sonality behavior manifestations. 

From the tests, their components, and the 
individual items, it is possible to extract a 
number of personality assessments for the 
children included in the study. These fall 
into the three groups shown in Table 2. 


STATISTICAL ANALYSIS 


Because no great claim can be made for 
either the precision, the validity, or the reli- 
ability of any of the personality tests, in- 
dexes, or items and because the sample size 
is not great, no attempt is made in this study 
to use any of them as quantitative meas- 


10See Mary Ford, The Application of the Ror- 
schach Test to Young Children (Minneapolis: Univer- 
sity of Minnesota Press, 1946). For a discussion of 
the scale see M. E. Haggerty, W. C. Olson, and E. K. 
Wickman, Scales for the Study of Behavior Problems 
and Problem Tendencies in Children (New York: 
World Book Co., 1930). 


" This test has not been published. It was stand- 
ardized on a sample of rural and urban Wisconsin 
children. The ten pictures were selected by item- 
analysis techniques from sixty pictures designed for 
this test. 
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TABLE 2 


GENERAL ADJUSTMENT MEASURES 


Total adjustment score* 
Social adjustment score* 


Self-adjustment score* 


Personality adjustment rating 
(Wisconsin Test of Person- 
ality) 

Teachers’ rating of child’s ad- 
justmentt 

General adjustment index§ 


COMPONENTS 


Self-reliance* 

Sense of personal worth* 
Sense of personal freedom* 
Feeling of belonging* 
Withdrawing tendencies* 
Nervous symptoms* 

Social standards* 


Social skills* 
Antisocial tendencies* 
Family relations* 
School relations* 
Community relations* 
Nervous symptoms§ 
Emotional adjustment§ 


BEHAVIOR MANIFESTATIONS 


Aggression (total) § 

Arguing§ 

Fighting§ 

Temper (extent) § 

Temper (demonstration) § 

Biting nails§ 

Sucking fingers—now§ 

Sucking fingers—baby§ 

Stuttering§ 

Fears§ 

Learning to talk§ 

Bashfulness§ 

Feelings hurt§ 
* From California Test of Personality. 
¢t From Wisconsin Test of Personality. 


Eating troubles§ 
Penuriousness§ 
Acceptance of authority{ 
Self-assertivenesst 
Reaction to frustration{ 
Emotional] responsest 
School behaviort 
Crying§ 

Sleep disturbances§ 
Cautiousness§ 
Cuddling§ 

Jealousy§ 

Happiness$ 


¢ From Ford modification of the Haggerty-Olson-Wickman Behavior Rating Scale. 


§ From interview with child’s mother. 


ures.” Rather, each is used only as a crude 
indicator. Thus, in the case of the tests and 
components, the child’s score on each of the 
personality indexes was computed, an array 
of scores was cast for each measure, and two 
relative score groups of approximately equal 
size were established.!* The only assumption 
made was that those who made scores or rat- 


12 1t is not at all clear what the theoretical basis 
has been for most of the personality tests now in 
existence. Many have been developed to distinguish 
between “neurotic” and “normal” persons. To my 
knowledge, no test has been developed which takes 
adequate account of the adjustment of the individual 
in the social roles which he is expected to play in the 
particular social systems in which he functions. In 
my opinion, tests of this type are necessary to socio- 
logically relevant studies of personality, but, lacking 
them, existing tests must be used. 


ings in the top half of the distribution were 
better adjusted as a group than those who 
made scores which placed them in the lower 
half of the distribution. Likewise, responses 
on the individual behavioral items were clas- 
sified simply as “Favorable” or ‘‘Unfavor- 
able.” The categories derived from this proc- 
ess were then punched on the IBM cards 
containing the infant-training data. 

In the actual statistical analysis the as- 
sociation between each of the seven infant- 
training practices and each of the forty-six 
personality indicators was determined by 


13It was not possible to follow this procedure 
with the Wisconsin Test of Personality. Consequent- 
ly, only those children whose protocols indicated dis- 
turbed personalities were placed in the unfavorable 
group, and all others were classified as favorable. 
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INFANT TRAINING AND THE PERSONALITY OF THE CHILD 


TABLE 3 
Training Practice and Indexes Endicotons at 2 P 
Self-demand feeding schedule. ...... Low feeling of belonging* 3.91 0.05 
a ee High feeling of belonging* | 5.83 0.02 
Gradual Weaning... High social standards* 4.61 0.05 
Late bowel training................ Poor school relations* 4.51 0.05 
Late bowel training................ Good tempert 9.26 0.01 
Late bowel training................ Little nail bitingT 4.32 0.05 
Late bladder training.............. Little nail bitingt 9.22 0.01 
No punishment for toilet accidents. .| High social adjustment* 8.76 0.01 
No punishment for toilet accidents. .| High social standards* 8.30 0.01 
No punishment for toilet accidents. .} Good school relations* 6.74 0.01 
a Low self-adjustment* 4.67 0.05 
High sleep security................ Low personal freedom* 5.87 0.02 
| Poor family relations* 4.12 0.05 
High sleep security................ Sleep disturbancest 3.93 0.05 
High infantile security............. High personal freedom* 4.82 0.05 
High infantile security............. Good tempert 4.03 0.05 
Favorable toilet training factor..... . Little nail bitingt 6.71 0.01 
Favorable feeding training factor... .| Poor family relations* 6.03 0.01 


* From California Test of Pers@nality. 
¢ From interview with the child’s mother. 


applying the chi square test to the fourfold 
tables which were obtained by cross-sorting 
the training practice responses with the 
dichotomized personality variables. The chi 
square test is, of course, a crude test of sig- 
nificance but probably is as precise as the 
data justify. The level of significance set for 
this study is the 5 per cent level. 


THE HYPOTHESES 


The data from the foregoing analysis 
make possible the testing of a number of per- 
tinent hypotheses about the influence of in- 
fant training on personality adjustment. In 
fact, in the strictest sense, null hypotheses 
might be set up by making a separate hy- 
pothesis for the relationship between each 
training item and each personality item. 
However, to save space and avoid repeti- 
tion, one general hypothesis concerning the 
relation of infant-training to personality ad- 
justment and several specific hypotheses 


concerning the relation between particular 
training practices and personality adjust- 
ment were formulated. The general hy- 
pothesis, stated in the null form, is that the 
personality adjustment and traits of children 
who have undergone varying infant-training 
experiences do not differ significantly from 
each other. The specific null hypotheses cov- 
ering each of the training practices are 
stated in the section on results, which fol- 
lows. 
RESULTS 


It will not be possible because of space 
limitations to present the several hundred 
fourfold tables upon which the analysis that 
follows was based. However, Table 3 con- 
tains in summary form all the significant 
relations that were found between training 
practices and the various indicators of per- 
sonality adjustment employed in this study. 
A supplement to this paper has been pre- 
pared which gives all the fourfold tables used 
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to test the hypotheses of the study. This has 
been filed with the American Documenta- 
tion Institute and is available to anyone who 
wishes to examine the basic tables.!* 

On the basis of the results of the statisti- 
cal tests, the first specific hypothesis that the 
personality adjustments of the children who 
were breast fed do not differ significantly from 
those of the children who were bottle fed cannot 
be rejected. None of the forty-six possible chi 
squares is statistically significant. 

Likewise, the second specific hypothesis 
that the personality adjustments of the chil- 
dren who were fed on a self-demand nursing 
schedule do not differ significantly from those 
of the children who were fed on a regular sched- 
ule cannot be rejected. On the basis of the 
statistical tests, only one association is sig- 
nificant (see Table 3). The children fed on a 

_self-demand schedule during infancy have 
significantly lower feelings of belonging, ac- 
cording to their scores on this component of 
the California Test of Personality, than do 
those fed on a regular schedule. This is con- 
trary to the relationship expected on the 
basis of the theory. 

The third specific hypothesis that the per- 
sonality adjustments and traits of the children 
who were weaned gradually do not differ sig- 
nificantly from those of the children who were 
weaned abruptly cannot be rejected on the 
basis of the statistical evidence (see Table 
3). Of the forty-six chi squares, only two are 
significant. The children who were weaned 
gradually make a more favorable showing on 
the social standards and feeling of belonging 
components of the California Test of Per- 
sonality than do the children who were 
weaned abruptly. These results are in keep- 
ing with the prediction that one would make 
on the basis of the theory. However, there 
are no significant differences on any of the 
other measures. 

The fourth specific hypothesis that the 
personality adjustments and traits of the chil- 


14 For the detailed tables, order Document 3623 
from American Documentation Institute, 1719 N 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C., remitting $1.00 
for microfilm (images 1 inch high on standard 35-mm. 
motion-picture film) or $1.50 for photocopies 
(5X8 inches) readable without optical aid. 


dren whose induction to bowel training was 
late do not differ significantly from those of the 
children whose induction was early likewise 


must not be rejected. Again only three of the‘ 


possible chi squares are significant™ (see 
Table 3). Children whose induction to bowel 
training was late made a less favorable show- 
ing on the school relations component of the 
California Test of Personality, had better 
tempers, and were less likely to bite their 
nails than those whose induction was early. 
The latter two findings are in keeping with 
the theoretical predictions, but the first is 
not. 

The fifth hypothesis that the personality 
adjustments and traits of the children whose in- 
duction to bladder training was late do not dif- 
fer significantly from those of the children 
whose induction was early must not be reject- 
ed. There is only one significant chi square 
(see Table 3). Those with late bladder train- 
ing were less likely to bite their nails than 
those with early bladder training. This as- 
sociation is in the expected direction. 

The sixth hypothesis that the personality 
adjustments and traits of the children who 
were not punished for toilet training accidents 
do not differ significantly from those of the 
children who were punished must not be re- 
jected (see Table 3). Only three of the chi 
squares are significant. Those who were not 
punished for toilet training accidents made 
better showings in the social adjustment, 
social standards, and school relations com- 
ponents of the California Test of Personali- 
ty. These results are in keeping with the pre- 
diction that would be made on the basis of 
the writings about this training practice. 

The seventh hypothesis that the personal- 


15 Some readers may wonder exactly how many 
differences would have to be significant before the 
null hypothesis would be rejected. Unfortunately, 
there is no accepted standard for rejection of the null 
hypothesis in situations of this kind where there is 
probably some intercorrelation between the vari- 
ables but where in no sense the forty-six personality 
indicators can be thought of as measures of the same 
thing. I have discussed my results with several math- 
ematical statisticians, who agree that the null hy- 
potheses of this study cannot be rejected on the basis 
of the statistical evidence, but none of them has been 
willing to set an unequivocal standard. 
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ity adjustments of the children who slept with 
their mothers during infancy do not differ sig- 
nificantly from those of the children who did 
not sleep with their mothers must not be re- 
jected (see Table 3). Four of the possible chi 
squares were significant. The children who 
slept with their mothers during infancy 
made significantly poorer showings on the 
self-adjustment, personal freedom, and fam- 
ily relations components of the California 
Test of Personality and suffered more sleep 
disturbances than did those who slept alone. 
The direction of these associations is con- 
trary to what would be expected on the 
basis of the theory but are the most consist- 
ent results yet found in the study. Obvious- 
ly, they contradict the claim of those who 
hold that this practice promotes secure 
childhood personalities. 

Because it was not possible on the basis of 
the analysis to reject any of the specific null 
hypotheses concerning the association be- 
tween training experiences and personality 
adjustments and traits, the general null hy- 
pothesis that the personality adjustments and 
traits of the children who have undergone vary- 
ing infant-training experiences do not differ 
significantly cannot be rejected. However, 
before reaching this unequivocal conclusion, 
it was decided that some attempt should be 
made to determine the joint effects of the 
several infancy experiences on personality 
adjustment. Consequently, a crude index 
was developed to indicate degree of infantile 
security. This index was based on the simple 
assumption that the combined effects of the 
various training experiences which are be- 
lieved to be favorable would produce a more 
favorable infancy than would the combined 
effects of those training experiences which 
are assumed to be unfavorable. In arriving 
at the index scores, one point was given for 
each of the supposedly favorable infant- 
training experiences, and a total was com- 
puted. Following the procedure used 
throughout the study, the resulting distribu- 
tion was approximately halved, to produce 
favorable and unfavorable categories, and 
forty-six fourfold tables were produced re- 
lating the infantile security index to the per- 
sonality indicators. This made possible the 
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testing of an eighth null hypothesis that the 
personality adjustments and traits of the chil- 
dren whose infantile security index scores are 
favorable do not differ significantly from those 
of the children whose scores are unfavorable. 
This hypothesis, too, must not be rejected 
on the basis of the statistical analysis (see 
Table 3). Of the forty-six possible chi 
squares, only two are significant. The chil- 
dren with more favorable scores had better 
tempers and a higher sense of personal free- 
dom than did those whose scores were un- 
favorable on the index of infantile security. 
These relationships are in the expected di- 
rection, but the over-all results of this analy- 
sis provide no basis for the rejection of either 
the specific or the general hypothesis. 

As one phase of the larger study of social 
factors and personality adjustment of which 
the present paper is a part, a factor analysis 
has been made of thirty-eight child-training 
practices, in order to isolate meaningful con- 
stellations of practices.’ As a result of this 
analysis, six factors have been isolated, two 
of which contain items which are in the in- 
fant-training period; one on the toilet train- 
ing complex and the other on the feeding 
training complex. Factor scores were de- 
rived for the children on these two factors, 
the distributions were again divided into 
favorable and unfavorable groups, and four- 
fold tables were produced relating these fac- 
tors to all the personality measures. This 
made possible the further testing of the 
original general hypothesis and a ninth and 
tenth hypothesis dealing with the specific 
factors. Thus, the ninth hypothesis is that 
the personality adjustments and traits of the 
children whose toilet training factor scores are 
favorable do not differ significantly from those 
of the children whose scores are unfavorable. 
This hypothesis cannot be rejected. Actual- 


16 The factoring procedure was the modified mul- 
tiple-group method of C. W. Harris and John 
Schmidt, Jr. See their article, ‘Further Application 
of the Principles of Direct Rotation in Factor Analy- 
sis,” Journal of Experimental Education, XVIII 
(March, 1950), 175-93. The computation of the fac- 
tor scores was done by Lederman’s shortened meth- 
od as generalized by Karl J. Holzinger and Harry J. 
Harman, Factor Analysis (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1941), pp. 278-88. 
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ly, only one of the possible forty-six chi 
squares is significant; children whose toilet 
training factor scores are favorable are less 
likely to bite their nails than are those whose 
scores are unfavorable (see Table 3). Like- 
wise, the tenth hypothesis that the personali- 
ty adjustments and traits of the children whose 
feeding training factor scores are favorable do 
not differ significantly from those of the chil- 
dren whose scores are unfavorable cannot be 
rejected (see Table 3). Again, only one of the 
possible chi squares is significant; children 
whose feeding training scores are more fa- 
vorable score lower on the family relations 
components of the California Test of Per- 
sonality than do those whose feeding scores 
are less favorable. Again, the results of the 
testing of these two hypotheses in no way 
change the judgment that the general hy- 
pothesis of no significant relation between 
the infant training and the personality ad- 
justments of the children studied must not 
be rejected. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


On the basis of the results of this study, 
the general null hypothesis that the person- 
ality adjustments and traits of children who 
have undergone varying training experi- 
ences do not differ significantly cannot be re- 
jected.” Of the 460 chi square tests, only 18 
were significant at or beyond the 5 per cent 
level.!® Of these, 11 were in the expected di- 
rection and 7 were in the opposite direction 


17 Some may raise question as to whether the as- 
sociation between the infant-training practices and 
the personality indicators would have been more 
marked if (1) more precise statistical measures had 
been used or (2) only the children who differed more 
markedly in their personality adjustments had been 
compared. Both these possibilities were tested and in 
no way improved the association. Means on the vari- 
ous personality tests and components were comput- 
ed and tested for significance by the use of the criti- 
cal ratio technique. Not only were the differences in 
means nonsignificant, but in all cases differences 
were extremely small and inconsistent in direction. 
Likewise, when only the children whose personality 
adjustment scores placed them in the extreme quar- 
tiles were compared, the results were no more signifi- 
cant than when the original dichotomous adjustment 
categories were used. 


from that expected on the basis of psycho- 
analytic writings. Such practices as breast 
feeding, gradual weaning, demand schedule, 
and easy and late induction to bowel and 
bladder training, which have been so much 
emphasized in the psychoanalytic literature, 
were almost barren in terms of relation to 
personality adjustment as measured in this 
study.!® Actually, these 6 factors produced 
only 11 significant chi squares out of a pos- 
sible total of 276. Of these, 9 are in the di- 
rection which would be predicted on the ba- 
sis of psychoanalytic writings and 2 are in 
the opposite direction. The practice which 
produced the largest number of significant 
chi squares was “‘slept with mother during 
first year of life.”” There were 4 significant 
chi squares, but all of them were in the op- 
posite from the predicted direction. The two 
factor indexes and the index constructed to 
measure the cumulative effects of the infant- 
training practices produce even more meager 
results. Only 4 of a possible total of 138 chi 
squares were statistically significant; 3 were 
in the predicted and 1 in the opposite direc- 
tion from that expected on the basis of psy- 
choanalytic writings. 

It is also interesting to observe that none 
of the training experiences was significantly 
related to any of the major tests of person- 
ality adjustment. The few significant rela- 
tionships that were found tend to scatter 
widely among the various personality com- 
ponents and behavioral items; consequently, 
it cannot be held that any of the personality 
indexes or traits is consistently related to 
infant discipline. 

Certainly, the results of this study cast 
serious doubts on the validity of the psycho- 

18 Tt should be pointed out that there was no con- 
sistent trend in the direction of association (whether 
significant or not) between the infant-training items 
and the personality indicators. Of the 460 chi 
squares, 215 were in the predicted and 245 were in 


the opposite direction from that expected on the 
basis of psychoanalytic writings. 


19 The findings of the present study are in agree- 
ment with the more carefully designed empirical 
studies which Orlansky cites (0p. cit., pp. 3-21) and 
with the recent study by Thurston and Mussen (op. 
cit., pp. 456-57). 
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analytic claims regarding the importance of 
the infant disciplines and on the efficacy of 
prescriptions based on them. However, it 
should not be concluded that these results 
unequivocally refute the claim that infancy 
is an important period in the development of 
the individual’s personality, or even that the 
particular training practices studied have a 
bearing on personality formation and ad- 
justments. To establish the first point would 
demand both controlled experiments and 
the study of other aspects of infancy. To es- 
tablish the second point would demand the 
corroboration of the results of this study by 
many and better-designed studies of differ- 
ent culture and age groups.” 

It is entirely possible that the significant 
and crucial matter is not the practices them- 
selves but the whole personal-social situa- 
tion in which they find their expression, in- 
cluding the attitudes and behavior of the 
mother." This aspect of the mother-child 
relationship was purposely excluded from 
this paper. To a great extent it has escaped 
the net that was cast in the larger study of 
which this is a part and in other studies of 
infant training.22 Much work must be done 
to devise techniques which will give at least 


20 Tt may well be that the full effects of infant dis- 
cipline will not become apparent until the children 
reach adulthood. However, Thurston and Mussen 
(loc. cit.) found no relationship between infant feed- 
ing gratifications and adult personality. The plan of 
the present research is to follow the children as far as 
possible throughout their development. 


21 This point has been suggested by several writ- 
ers, including Erich Fromm. See his “Psychoanalytic 
Characterology and Its Application to the Under- 
standing of Culture’’ in S. S. Sargent and M. W. 
Smith (eds.), Culture and Personality (New York: 
Viking Fund, 1949). However, I know of no scientific 
study of the personality adjustments of persons who 
have actually undergone the same infant-training 
experiences in varying personal-social contexts. 
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crude measures of these qualitative aspects 
of the personal-social situation if the impor- 
tance of infancy on personality formation 
and adjustment is to be assessed adequately. 
However, assumptions about the impor- 
tance of the personal-social situation should 
be put to scientific test before any more un- 
founded personality theories and practices 
are built upon them. 

Finally, a word is in order about the limi- 
tations of this study. First, it must be ad- 
mitted that the controls employed, although 
better than in most studies of this type, were 
very crude; consequently, factors not ac- 
counted for may have affected the findings. 
Second, the data on training experiences, 
although gathered and treated with care, 
may be inadequate for reasons cited or un- 
known. Third, the measures of personality 
employed in the study are far from perfect 
in relation to either their validity or their 
reliability. Consequently, the possibility re- 
mains that the results may be different when 
the children are tested at later periods in 
their development and with more satisfac- 
tory measures.” But, despite these and 
other limitations, the results of this study 
are unequivocal for the sample covered, and 
their generality must be affirmed or denied 
by means of better-designed and executed 
empirical studies, not by dialectic. 
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2 Limited data are available on this point from 
the larger study. A paper is planned which will re- 
port the influence of parent-child relationships on 
childhood personality adjustments. 

23 The children will be tested again in 1952. It is 
hoped that, as they grow older, it will be possible to 
use more adequate means of assessing their person- 
alities, first, because better tests are available for 
older children and adults and, second, because it is 
expected that more adequate tests will be developed 
as time goes on. 


ISRAELI CULTURE AND SOCIETY! 


SAMUEL KOENIG 


ABSTRACT 


The Jewish community of Palestine, now the Israeli nation, has evolved certain patterns of life, which, 
although not yet crystallized, have, nevertheless, become quite well established. The most important are 
socialism, the glorification of the laborer and labor, pioneerism (halutziut), Westernism, secularism, and 
democracy. They are now changing, some being threatened with extinction, chiefly as a result of the change 
in the attitude of the people following their attainment of full nationhood but, even more so, as an effect 
of the tremendous influx of immigrants, particularly from the Middle East. 


A small but significant portion of the 
Jewish people after a prolonged struggle has 
achieved the status of an independent na- 
tion. No definite pronouncements can be 
made as yet as to the character of the cul- 
ture of a nation whose career started only 
yesterday. However, the half-century of 
preparation for nationhood which preceded 
the establishment of Israel as a sovereign 
state saw the emergence of certain cultural 
patterns which, although still far from being 
crystallized, nevertheless may be distin- 
guished at least in outline. What character- 
istics has that society assumed? To what 
extent have these characteristics become 
established? What tendencies are there at 
present? 

Although modern Israel took its place 
among the nations of the world only four 
years ago, its beginnings go back to the 
eighties, when small bands of settlers, the 
so-called “Biluim,” migrated from Russia 
and Poland. These proved to be little more 
than trail-blazers. They formed merely the 
vanguard of the groups of pioneers who 
settled in Palestine during the first three 
decades of the present century. The latter 
were the real builders; they laid the founda- 
tions of what was to become the present 
Israeli nation and its culture. Practically all 
the members of these pioneer groups were 
of East European origin, notably Russian 
and Polish. Moreover, with few exceptions, 


1 This article is based upon a study of Israeli cul- 
ture recently made in Israel with the assistance of a 
grant-in-aid from the Social Science Research 
Council. 


they belonged to the lower middle class and, 
besides being motivated by a tremendous 
zeal to build a country and nation, for the 
most part were imbued with strong social- 
istic ideals. Therefore they were determined 
not only to create a Jewish nation and home- 
land but also to found it on principles of so- 
cial justice and equality. 

Equally strong was their determination 
to base their whole existence on “produc- 
tive” manual work, particularly the cultiva- 
tion of the soil. This determination grew out 
of the conviction that only by changing the 
allegedly negative Jewish attitude toward 
agriculture and other kinds of manual labor 
could a “healthy” and “normal’ nation 
arise. Moreover, the building of a nation, 
they believed, could be achieved only if the 
settlers themselves performed all the tasks, 
particularly the cultivation of the soil, with 
their own hands, by “self-labor,” as they 
called it. These, briefly, were the major 
principles and objectives upon which the 
pioneers sought to base their life and which, 
to an astonishing degree, they succeeded in 
translating into actuality. In the principles 
and objectives of the founders the key may 
be found to an understanding of the present 
cultural patterns. Naturally, the heritages 
the settlers brought with them and the pe- 
culiar conditions and circumstances which 
they encountered and under which they 
were required to live and carry on their 
work could not but enter in also as ingredi- 
ents of the new culture. 

A strong feature of this Israeli culture, 
as it now may be called, is socialism, which 
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may rightly be considered the foundation 
upon which the whole social structure rests. 
This socialism expresses itself in trade-un- 
jons, co-operatives, and collective settle- 
ments. Even the casual visitor immediately 
realizes that most of the country’s eco- 
nomic life is dominated by the Histadrut, 
the General Federation of Labor. A great 
network of co-operatives, controlled by the 
Histadrut, operates some of the larger and 
more important industrial establishments, 
including such essential enterprises as build- 
ing and building materials, transportation, 
manufacturing of consumers’ goods, food 
processing, and food production (i.e., agri- 
culture). Similarly, much of the distribution 
of goods, wholesale and retail, is directly or 
indirectly in the hands of Histadrut co- 
operatives. So powerful a force is the Hista- 
drut that it is looked upon by many as a 
state within a state. 

Even individually owned, or individual- 
istic, as they are called in Israel, enterprises 
cannot avoid participating, more or less, in 
the strong co-operative bodies. Thus indi- 
vidualistic agricultural settlements find it 
practical to market their products and pur- 
chase their supplies through the co-opera- 
tives. Shops of all kinds, notably food stores 
and eating places, to a large extent are de- 
pendent upon various co-operatives for 
their supplies. The dominance of the co- 
operative in the economic life of the nation 
is evident from the fact that certain co- 
operatives in various fields are almost syn- 
onymous with particular industries or serv- 
ices. Thus, Tnuva frequently is equated 
with food processing and distribution; 
Hamashbir Hamerkazi, with wholesale and 
retail purchasing and distributing of goods, 
at least as far as the farming population is 
concerned; Solel Boneh, with the building 
industry in all its ramifications; and Eshed, 
with transportation. Moreover, much in the 
sphere of economic life that is not included 
in the network of Histadrut co-operatives is 
organized in other “private” or “individual” 
co-operatives. Israel is truly the Land of 
Co-operatives. 

Communal living is found on the more 
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than two hundred collective settlements, 
or kibbuizim (singular: kibbutz). The kib- 
buiz way of life, based on principles of a 
thoroughgoing communalism, penetrates 
and influences every aspect of the life of the 
Jewish community. It symbolizes the ideals 
and aspirations of the rising nation. Its 
principles are looked upon as representing 
the basic philosophy upon which the “‘new 
life” of the country is to be built. The kib- 
butz member, therefore, is considered not 
merely as the real pioneer who carries the 
greatest burden in the task of building the 
country but also as the prototype of the new 
Hebrew. He has been raised to the position 
of hero and held up as an example to be emu- 
lated by young and old. 

The principles of “productive” work, by 
which is meant chiefly manual labor, es- 
pecially that connected with agriculture, 
and the avoidance of exploitation in its per- 
formance, as has been stated, was one of the 
ideals the settlers brought with them. Con- 
ditions and circumstances as well as the 
patterns of life which developed helped to 
translate this principle into actuality. Thus 
ideal and reality combined to give the la- 
borer not only a dignity which only few 
countries bestow upon him but great pres- 
tige, while labor assumed practically the at- 
tributes of a religion. The “‘sanctity of labor” 
is not merely a phrase one encounters fre- 
quently in the literature and in public 
speeches but also is something that is be- 
lieved in. Glorification of the laborer and of 
labor therefore may be said to be another 
characteristic part of Israeli culture. 

Together with the tendency to glorify 
labor is that of glorifying the machine in its 
various forms. The typical Israeli regards 
the machine not only as the symbol of prog- 
ress but as the indispensable means of build- 
ing up the country, of raising its economic 
and social status, and of achieving the pres- 
tige of a Western nation. In city as well as 
country the attempt is made to mechanize 
all work as much as possible. In this still 
largely handicraft country work is done 
increasingly by machinery. In the city the 
ubiquitous automobile and in the agricultur- 
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al settlement the universal tractor symbol- 
ize this attachment to the machine. The 
relatively very high earnings and high pres- 
tige of taxicab- and bus-drivers and the 
high prestige of the “‘tractorist” in the kib- 
buiz are not accidental: to become one of 
them is the goal of ambition of Israeli youth. 
In agricultural work mechanization and the 
employment of scientific methods and de- 
vices are reaching a point where areas that 
do not lend themselves readily to the utiliza- 
tion of machinery are considered as not 
worth cultivating and not infrequently are 
neglected. 

The groups of immigrants which settled 
in the country in the last two decades of 
the past and the first three decades of the 
present century, as already intimated, were 
imbued with the spirit of the pioneer, the 
halutz. They were willing and determined 
to embark upon the most formidable tasks, 
such as draining swamps, preparing stony 
wildernesses and sandy deserts for cultiva- 
tion, blazing trails, and building roads under 
conditions fraught with danger from both 
an inhospitable climate and the hostile in- 
digenous Arabs. They were fearless in pur- 
suing these most difficult goals. This spirit 
of the frontiersman that came to be known 
as halutziut (“pioneering”) transmitted it- 
self to the people as a whole and also be- 
came one of its major characteristics. 

The desire of the Israeli people to be- 
come a Western nation and to be considered 
as such by the world borders on a passion. 
The West, particularly America, is held up 
as the model to be followed. The strong as- 
piration to become a Western people, which 
is another characteristic of Israeli society, 
is also accompanied by a dread of Levantin- 
ism, which never ceases to be considered a 
threat. To be sure, the East European pat- 
tern is the basis upon which the economic 
and social structure rests, but superimposed 
upon it is a layer of Western customs and in- 
stitutions. 

The British during their thirty-year rule 
of the country left an indelible mark upon 
nearly every phase of life. Much of the busi- 
ness and industry, as well as of the social 


activities, are carried on in the British man- 
ner. Some of the institutions, such as the 
law courts—indeed, the whole legal system 
—continue to function with practically no 
change, except in the language. Despite 
the animosity which the struggle with the 
mandatory power engendered, the British 
people and their institutions and ways are 
admired and imitated. The English language, 
next to Hebrew, is the most important com- 
mercial and cultural medium of communi- 
cation, though Yiddish, German, French, 
and Arabic are widely spoken. 

American ways, mainly those relating to 
technology, are admired and emulated. 
Israelis have a strong affinity with America 
because the largest part of Jewry is concen- 
trated there, because of the financial, moral, 
and political assistance it has extended to 
them, and because of the historical role 
played by the American nation as a whole 
in the Jewish struggle for independence and 
survival. To the Israeli, America is not a 
land thousands of miles away separated by 
a sea, a continent, and an ocean, but almost 
next door. The inhabitant of Israel is in 
constant touch by all means of communica- 
tion and transportation with the United 
States, and he follows with keen interest 
everything, from politics to Hollywood. The 
Israeli is reminded of America by American- 
made automobiles, tractors, and other 
machinery, by the thousandsof food and 
other packages arriving every day, the pa- 
pers, magazines, and books which he reads 
with avidity, and the movies which he 
views with excitement. To young and old, 
America is a country which one would like 
very much to visit and see, if not in which 
to settle permanently. The very mention of 
the possibility of going there has an electri- 
fying effect upon any young person and not 
a few older people. American youths are 
thought of as the most desirable haluts 
(“pioneer”) material, and strong appeals 
are made to them to come and assist in the 
task of building the country. American busi- 
nessmen, industrialists, and technicians are 
entreated to settle in the land or at least to 
contribute their knowledge and ability. 
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The German Jews are responsible to a 
considerable extent for introducing Western 
ways to Israel. They brought German effi- 
ciency and exactness into business and in- 
dustry. In the sciences and arts, too, their 
influence is unmistakable. In the cities and 
towns of Israel the most modern and the 
best-managed shops, restaurants, and other 
enterprises are, as a rule, in the hands of 
the “Yekes,”’ as the German Jews are nick- 
named, half-complimentarily and _half-de- 
rogatorily. Agricultural villages whose in- 
habitants are composed chiefly of German 
Jews have been among the most advanced 
and efficient. Important also in introducing 
and disseminating Western methods and 
the Western outlook in general are those im- 
migrants from the large cities of Central 
Europe, notably Czechoslovakia and Hun- 
gary, as well as those from the United 
States, Canada, England, South Africa, the 
Netherlands, and France, even though they 
form very small groups. 

The Western influence is to be noted in 
such diverse areas as health, education, so- 
cial work, and a number of others, where 
scientific methods are sought and attempts 
made to put them into practice. This is evi- 
dent in the city as well as in the country. 
Israelis are attached almost pathologically 
to baths. The average Israeli would almost 
prefer to go hungry than to go without a 
shower. In the kibbutz, the miklahat (“‘show- 
er’) is virtually a fetish. Extraordinary at- 
tempts are made to disseminate hygienic 
practices in everyday life, although, under 
the primitive conditions under which a 
large part of the population still must live, 
the efforts are far from completely suc- 
cessful. 

While Israeli life definitely is Western- 
oriented, the oriental cultures surrounding 
it are bound to have an influence. Thus a 
number of food items and dishes, and, in 
some instances, the style and architecture 
of buildings, home furnishings, some areas 
of the daily routine, some phrases, and some 
forms of art, have an Arabic origin. Here 
and there attempts are made to synthesize 
and harmonize the ‘“‘best” in Western and 
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oriental cultures. This is especially true in 
the realms of art, such as the song and dance. 

Still another outstanding feature of Is- 
raeli society is secularism. The tendency 
toward a life free of domination by or- 
ganized religion, again, can be traced back 
to the pioneering groups of the first three 
decades of this centruy. The great majority 
of individuals included in these groups pro- 
fessed to be socialists, which at that time 
meant to be agnostic and even atheistic. 
Although the Bible was held in high esteem 
by them, it was regarded merely as a treas- 
ured work of Jewish genius, to be read as 
such as well as for the inspiration it offers. 
The new life, they believed, should be 
founded upon a secular philosophy. Organ- 
ized religion therefore was not encouraged; 
indeed, it frequently was actively discour- 
aged. Only the small groups of indigenous 
Jews and the elderly religious Jews who 
came ‘‘to die” in the Holy Land adhered 
fanatically to their faith. Thus the school, 
the home, and social activities assumed an 
entirely secular character. The Sabbath and 
holidays, when observed, are celebrated not 
as religious but as national and secular 
festivals, necessitating no attendance at the 
synagogue and no prayers. Customs and 
rituals connected with the observance of 
those holy days, when practiced, are secu- 
larized. On the other hand, minor holidays 
such as Hanukkah, Arbor Day, and Purim 
are celebrated with pomp and fanfare, some 
ancient and forgotten customs connected 
with these holidays having been revived and 
new ones having been added for their na- 
tional significance. 

The ideal of the pioneer settlers was the 
creation of a free, proud, self-assured, 
psychically and physically healthy Jew. 
They were convinced that this could 
be achieved by liberating the individu- 
al from the shackles imposed upon him 
by what they referred to as the galul 
(“exile”) mode of existence. Such at- 
tributes as submissiveness, fearfulness, hy- 
persensitivity, lack of self-confidence, bodily 
weakness, excessive intellectualism, and de- 
tachment from the soil, allegedly charac- 
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teristic of the Jews of the Dispersion, must 
be eliminated. A concerted attack therefore 
was made to eradicate these qualities from 
the minds and bodies of the settlers and to 
prevent their native-born children from de- 
veloping them. Conditions of life plus self- 
discipline and determination have done 
much to change the mode of thinking and 
behavior as well as the attitudes and values 
of individuals. The hardy, weather-beaten 
Israeli farmer who has succeeded, after long 
years of toil, in converting a stretch of stony 
desert into a flourishing vineyard or a 
swamp into well-cultivated fields and gar- 
dens indeed is a new and different type of 
Jew. The great change, however, is evi- 
denced particularly in the native-born 
people, referred to as sabras. In bearing, 
physique, and outlook upon life, they are so 
different from what often is conceived of as 
typical Jews as not to appear Jewish at all. 
In the course of time, the Israelis as a type 
may perhaps be as different from the pres- 
ent-day Jews as were the ancient Hebrews. 

Ethnocentrism, which has characterized 
the Jews, perhaps more than most other 
peoples, throughout the ages, has hardly 
diminished in Israel. In keeping with the new 
trends, it appears to have assumed mainly 
a secular rather than a religious tone. The 
“chosen people” complex is retained; Israel, 
they believe, will make unique contributions 
to the world, which will teach other people 
how to live. If few believe that the Law 
again will issue from Zion and the word of 
God from Jerusalem, most are convinced 
that unusual contributions in the realms of 
science, art, and thought are due to—indeed, 
must—be forthcoming from Israel. Al- 
though Israelis tend to be apologetic about 
the meager accomplishments to date “‘be- 
cause there was not yet enough time,” 
their belief is strong that great and unprece- 
dented things are to be expected from them 
in the future. On the other hand, they take 
inordinate pride in the Jewish accomplish- 
ments of the past. Past accomplishments, 
particularly those of the classical period in 
Jewish history, are held to be indicative of 
what the world should look for. Nationalis- 


tic feeling runs high, often assuming the 
form of a provincial chauvinism, which per- 
haps is not surprising in a country which 
only recently won its independence against 
heavy odds and which still is surrounded 
by enemies. 

Finally, another major characteristic of 
Israeli society is democracy. The democratic 
way of life was one of the ideals which the 
pioneers brought with them. All their in- 
stitutions and political, social, and economic 
activities have been conducted on a demo- 
cratic basis. A consistent attempt has been 
made to employ democracy in the conduct 
of all affairs. Today Israel is the only es- 
sentially democratic state and society in the 
Near East. Israeli society however has not 
yet achieved the stability and cohesiveness 
of Western democracies. It suffers from an 
excessive number of warring and uncom- 
promising political parties that often render 
the government impotent in the discharge 
of its functions. 

Excessive political divisiveness is another 
marked feature of Israeli society. Party 
affiliation is taken very seriously. The lead- 
ing political party, which thus far has been 
the Social Democratic (Mapai), constantly 
is accused, not without reason, of denying 
members of other parties, particularly the 
weaker of them, the offices and positions 
they feel entitled to and of showing favorit- 
ism to their own members. Even the school 
system is divided into subsystems, corre- 
sponding to the several major political par- 
ties. Children at a tender age are indoctrinat- 
ed with the political principles of the party 
operating the schools they attend and are 
made aware of the differences between them- 
selves and pupils attending schools belong- 
ing to other systems. How serious the con- 
sequences of such extreme and uncompro- 
mising political disunity can be is illustrated 
by what has occurred in the kibbuizim. The 
tug-of-war that has been going on in the 
largest kibbutz association, the Kibbutz 
Hameuhad, between members belonging to 
the Mapai and those of the pro-Communist 
Mapam has brought about a painful ex- 
change of members between several collec- 
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tive settlements and a splitting-up of that 
kibbutz association.” 


These major patterns of Israeli culture 
and society had hardly begun to crystallize 
when events occurred which shook the whole 
mode of life to its very foundations and which 
eventually may bring about a complete 
change in the structure of the culture. The 
phenomena which have had and are having 
this profound effect are the establish- 
ment of Israel as an independent state 
and the indiscriminate admission of hun- 
dreds of thousands of immigrants. The 
effect of these occurrences upon the life of 
the people can be indicated here only very 
briefly. 

The creation of the state meant the real- 
ization of an ancient ideal for which tre- 
mendous sacrifices had been made. Follow- 
ing it, people began to adopt the attitude 
that the state will now take care of all 
things.3 Instead of thinking in terms of the 
welfare of the whole community, as in the 
past, individuals now frequently are con- 
cerned primarily with advancing their own 
interests.4 They are now asking themselves 
what direct advantage they will gain from 
the realization of the dream. This attitude 
is strengthened by the grave shortages in all 
the material necessities of life and the severe 
struggle for existence. Idealism, willingness 
to sacrifice, and the pioneer spirit seem to be 
diminishing day by day, at a time when such 
qualities in the population are as greatly 
needed as ever. 

The heaviest impact upon the life and 
culture of the newly born nation came with 
the arrival of the immigrant groups in the 
years immediately preceding and following 
World War II, and especially during the 
last four years. Within the four years since 


2 Samuel Koenig, ‘‘The Crisis in Israel’s Collec- 
tive Settlements,’’ Jewish Social Studies, XIV, No. 2 
(April, 1952), 164-65. 

Cf. David Ben Gurion, ‘‘Address,’’ Niv Hever 
Hakvutzot (Tel Aviv), Vol. Aleph (April, 1950), 
p. 94. 

4Cf. Nathan Rotenstreich, ‘The Crisis in Israeli 
Society”? (Hebrew), Molad (Tel Aviv), VI, No. 21 
(October, 1950), 4 ff. 
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Israel achieved its independence, its popu- 
lation has doubled. The effects that the pro- 
portionately tremendous numbers of immi- 
grants, coming virtually from every country 
and civilization on earth, upon the estab- 
lished culture and society are far-reaching. 
Every aspect of life as a consequence is un- 
dergoing radical change. 

The people who have been pouring into 
the country since its gates were opened, on 
the whole, have come involuntarily. They 
are largely lacking in the aspiration to 
“build and be rebuilt” of the settlers who 
preceded them. Many had no alternative, 
and these are seeking to establish themselves 
as painlessly and with as little exertion as 
possible. The Western Europeans came 
mostly from large cities and capitals where 
theywere typically tradesmen, professionals, 
and white-collar workers. Many, too, ar- 
rived psychically scarréd and physically 
weakened. These people show little, if any, 
inclination or ability to become pioneers, 
to go on the land, or to engage in other diffi- 
cult but necessary tasks. The vast majority 
—despite all encouragement and the obvious 
need—avoid agricultural work and re- 
fuse to go as pioneers to the unsettled 
areas. They crowd into the cities and take 
to business and other types of work to which 
they have been accustomed. 

Those who arrived and are still arriving 
from the Near Eastern and North African 
countries come from some of the most back- 
ward and primitive regions of the world, 
whose cultures are thousands of years behind 
Western civilization. They bring with them 
languages, customs, traditions, and modes 
of life radically different from those they 
find in the country. These oriental Jews are 
even less inclined, prepared, or able to be- 
come pioneers. They, too, prefer the city, 
and, when compelled to settle on the land, 
are capable of performing only the simplest 
work. Their dream, too, is to move eventu- 
ally into a town or a city. 

5 Cf. Eliezer Livneh, “‘Address at Mapai Conven- 
tion at Rehovot on Dec. 1, 1951,’’ Haaretz, Decem- 
ber 3, 1951; Arnon A. Kulmus, ‘‘Background of 


Kibbutz Crisis,’ Zionist Newsletter (Jerusalem), 
September, 1951, pp. 25-26. 
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An influence of this mass immigration is 
that the laborer and manual labor in general 
gradually are being removed from the ped- 
estal upon which they had been placed. At 
the same time, the white-collar worker, the 
professional, the official, and the business- 
man are gaining in prestige. The clamor for 
free enterprise, for freedom from the domi- 
nation of the Histadrut and its co-operatives, 
and from socialization is becoming louder 
and more persistent—and the concessions 
being made by the government to the ad- 
vocates of such changes are increasing. 
Urbanism is winning at the expense of the 
agricultural settlements. The kibbutz has 
ceased to attract individuals and is no longer 
the vital force it was formerly.® Collectivism 
and socialism, now gravely threatened, are 
on the defensive. 

The ever increasing number of Near 
Eastern and North African Jews—they al- 
ready constitute about 50 per cent of the 
total population—has changed the Israeli 
people in a brief time from a Western to a 
half-oriental nation. Moreover, its racial 
characteristics have been radically altered. 
Already one hears individuals making a dis- 
tinction between “white and black.” The 
general supposition is that the Easterners 
will adjust themselves to Western ways and 
that the Western ways will emerge com- 
pletely dominant in the long run. However, 
this may be wishful thinking. Thoughtful 
and objective Israeli observers are frankly 
concerned about the ever increasing numeri- 


6 Koenig, op. cit., pp. 145 ff. 


cal preponderance of oriental Jews and the 
problems they pose. They are disturbed by 
the possibility, which they dislike but which 


nevertheless is real, that the nation will as- ° 


sume a Levantine character. 

Another important effect of the change in 
the character of the population involves the 
pattern of secularism. Orthodoxy, and reli- 
gion in general, has been strengthened great- 
ly by large groups of Orthodox people from 
both eastern Europe and the Near Eastern 
countries. A politically powerful religious 
bloc, composed of both moderates and ex- 
tremists, has appeared and makes itself felt 
in various phases of the social and cultural 
life of the nation, completely dominating 
such matters as marriage and the family and 
in other areas of life dictating policy. The 
Orthodox elements are increasingly assert- 
ing themselves, and some believe that the 
threat of a theocratic order is real. 

The cultural patterns initiated by the pio- 
neer settlers continue, albeit in a somewhat 
weakened state. Not being very firmly estab- 
lished, they have been unable completely to 
withstand the impact of antagonistic ele- 
ments descending upon them with consider- 
able force. Some of them undoubtedly are 
sufficiently well rooted to resist the pressure 
successfully. Others, with weaker roots, will 
probably undergo thorough modifications. 
Still others seem to be doomed to extinction. 
It seems certain that the culture of this new- 
ly created nation is undergoing profound 
changes that may produce forms quite dif- 
ferent from those currently prevalent. 
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CONSERVATISM AND SOCIOLOGY 


ROBERT A. NISBET 


ABSTRACT 


Philosophical conservatism is the major source, historically, of sociological interest in the social group, 
status, integration, social function, and processes of disintegration and insecurity. In its reaction to the 
French Revolution, industrialism, individualism, and secularism, conservatism redirected attention to those 
traditional and communal areas of society that the rationalists had neglected or disparaged. Through Comte 
and Le Play these conservative interests and insights were transmitted to Durkheim, who incorporated them 


into a more scientific framework of study. 


To the contemporary social scientist, to 
be labeled a conservative is more often to be 
damned than to be praised. After all, does 
not the New International Dictionary define 
“conservatism” as the “disposition and 
tendency to preserve what is established”’ 
and, in effect, accuse the conservative of 
“tending to maintain existing institutions or 
views” and of being “opposed to change or 
innovation’’? Put in this light the social sci- 
entist is likely to conclude that those quali- 
ties most essential to the humanist or scien- 
tist—originality, independence, audacity, 
and disdain for tradition—are the very op- 
posite of conservatism. 

But conservatism, in any full view, can- 
not be restricted to the psychological terms 
of attitude and evaluative response. In the 
contextual terms of history there are also 
conservative ideas. Such ideas as status, co- 
hesion, adjustment, function, norm, ritual, 
symbol, are conservative ideas not merely in 
the superficial sense that each has as its 
referent an aspect of society that is plainly 
concerned with the maintenance or the con- 
serving of order but in the important sense 
that all these words are integral parts of the 
intellectual history of European conserva- 
tism. 

They are also integral concepts in the 
contemporary study of human behavior. 
More than one observer has been recently 
struck by the profound change that has 
taken place during the last generation in the 
general orientation of American sociology. 
Until a generation ago the principal inter- 


ests of American sociologists lay in the study 
of change. Those aspects of society which 
Spencer and Ward had categorized as dy- 
namic were foremost objects of study, and in 
almost all such studies the essentially organ- 
izational character of historical change was 
taken for granted. Allied with this faith in 
the beneficence of change was the conviction 
that the real unit of sociological investiga- 
tion was the individual, regarded typically 
as self-sufficing in nature and as the most 
solid element of social reality. With very few 
exceptions, problems and hypotheses re- 
flected a widespread moral conviction of the 
organizational direction of history and of the 
self-sufficing nature of the individual. 

Today, we plainly find a radically differ- 
ent orientation. The major orientation is not 
change but order. Gone is the rationalist 
faith in the power of history to solve all or- 
ganizational problems, and gone also is the 
rationalist myth of the autonomous, self- 
stabilizing individual. In the place of these 
older certainties there now lies a widespread 
preoccupation with phenomena of institu- 
tional dislocation and psychological inse- 
curity. More than any other, it is the con- 
cept of the social group that has become 
central in contemporary sociology. As a con- 
cept it covers the whole set of problems con- 
nected with integration and disintegration, 
security and insecurity, adjustment and 
maladjustment. It contrasts sharply with 
the primacy of the individual in earlier 
American sociology. 

Doubtless, present theoretical interests in 
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the social group and its psychological prop- 
erties may be seen as manifestations of the 
moral imperatives of community which 
dominate so many areas of belief and long- 
ing at the present time. Theoretical prob- 
lems in the social sciences always have a sig- 
nificant relation to the moral aspirations of 
an age. When, in the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries, there was widespread faith 
in moral and social progress and in the 
emancipation of individuals from old ways 
of action and belief, the prime theoretical 
problems of the social sciences were those of 
change, process, evolution, and the varied 
concepts of the self-driven, autonomous in- 
dividual. In our own day, when a preoccupa- 
tion with community and a fear of insecurity 
pervade almost every area of civilized life, it 
is not strange that the social sciences should 
deal so preponderantly with theoretical 
problems of group integration and disinte- 
gration. 

But current ideas are related not only to 
current moral contexts; they have also a 
genetic relationship to earlier sequences of 
ideas. An idea system which possesses no 
decisive importance in one generation or 
century frequently provides the materials of 
the dominant intellectual perspective of the 
generation or century following. Such is the 
historical significance of the idea system of 
conservatism. As a historical structure of 
ideas, conservatism has received much less 
attention in the history of ideas than have 
individualism and rationalism, systems 
which so notably held the intellectual field 
in the nineteenth and early twentieth cen- 
turies. Yet, from an essentially minor posi- 
tion in the nineteenth century, conservatism 
has come to exert a profound influence upon 
the contemporary mind. 

Three major perspectives stem from the 
writings of the early nineteenth-century 
conservatives in Europe. The first is the per- 
spective of the masses: of populations re- 
lentlessly atomized socially and morally by 
the very economic and political forces which 
the liberals and radicals of the nineteenth 
century hailed as progressive. The second 
perspective is that of individual alienation: 


of widening aggregates of individuals ren- 
dered steadily more insecure and frustrated 
as the consequence of those moral and intel- 
lectual changes which the rationalists saw as 
leading to creative liberation from the net of 
custom. The third is the perspective of 
power: of monolithic power that arises from, 
and is nurtured by, the existence of masses 
of rootless individuals, turning with mount- 
ing desperation to centralized authority asa 
refuge from dislocation and moral empti- 
ness. 

These are the major intellectual legacies 
of conservatism. But within them lies a 
number of smaller, more specific, interests 
which can be seen in sharp contrast to the 
central ideas of nineteenth-century individ- 
ualist rationalism and which can be seen also 
as contributing to the very core of a great 
deal of contemporary sociological thought. 
It is the argument of this paper that present- 
day problems and hypotheses of social order, 
group integration and disintegration, and 
the nature of personality are rooted much 
more deeply in the conservative tradition in 
modern European thought than in the lib- 
eral-radical systems of the nineteenth cen- 
tury which are more commonly made the 
background of modern sociology. 


Conservatism, as a distinguishable social 
philosophy, arose in direct response to the 
French Revolution, which had something of 
the same impact upon men’s minds that the 
Communist and Nazi revolutions have had 
in the twentieth century. In each instance 
the seizure of power, the expropriation of 
old rulers, and the impact of new patterns of 
authority upon old certainties led to a re- 
examination of ideas of freedom and order. 
But it was not alone against the Revolution 
in France that the conservatives revolted. 
It was more fundamentally against the loss 
of status that could be seen everywhere in 
western Europe as the consequence of eco- 
nomic change, moral secularism, and politi- 
cal centralization. For such men as Burke 
and Bonald, the French Revolution was but 
the culmination of historical process of social 
atomization that reached back to the begin- 
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ning of such doctrines as nominalism, re- 
ligious dissent, scientific rationalism, and to 
the destruction of those groups, institutions, 
and intellectual certainties which had been 
basic in the Middle Ages. In a significant 
sense, modern conservatism goes back to 
medieval society for its inspiration and for 
models against which to assess the modern 
world. Conservative criticisms of capitalism 
and political centralization were of a piece 
with denunciations of individualism, secu- 
larism, and equalitarianism. In all these his- 
torical forces the conservatives could see, 
not individual emancipation and creative 
release, but mounting alienation and inse- 
curity, the inevitable products of dislocation 
in man’s traditional associative ties. 

From this critical view of history the con- 
servatives were led to formulate certain gen- 
eral propositions concerning the nature of 
society and man which diverged sharply 
from those views which the rationalists and 
individualists had emphasized. 

The first and most inclusive proposition 
has to do with the nature of society. So- 
ciety—what Burke called “legitimate” and 
Bonald “constituted” society—is not a me- 
chanical aggregate of individual particles 
subject to whatever rearrangements may 
occur to the mind of the industrialist or the 
governmental official. It is an organic entity, 
with internal laws of development and with 
infinitely subtle personal and institutional 
relationships. Society cannot be created by 
individual reason, but it can be weakened by 
those unmindful of its true nature, for it has 
deep roots in the past—roots from which the 
present cannot escape through rational ma- 
nipulation. Society is, to paraphrase the cel- 
ebrated words of Burke, a partnership of the 
dead, the living, and the unborn. For the 
conservatives, especially in France, the met- 

_aphysical reality of society, apart from all 
individual human beings, was unquestioned; 
and this was perhaps the major proposition 
directed against the social nominalism of the 
Enlightenment. 

Second, the conservatives insisted upon 
the primacy of society to the individual— 
historically, logically, and ethically. Bonald 
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was led to work out a complex theory of 
symbolism and language development in 
order to prove that man and his ideas could 
never have preceded the institutions of so- 
ciety, institutions which had been created 
directly by God. “Man,” wrote Bonald, 
“exists only in and for society. Society forms 
him only for himseif. . . . Not only is it not 
true that the individual constitutes society, 
but it is society which constitutes the indi- 
vidual by /’éducation sociale.’’ Hegel wrote 
critically of rationalist efforts to deal with 
“the isolated individual” and rejected stren- 
uously what he called “‘the atomistic and ab- 
stract point of view.” Apart from the con- 
straints and representations embodied in so- 
ciety and its associative disciplines, there is 
no morality, and man is intellectually in a 
void. There are no instincts or prepotent re- 
flexes in man by which thought and morality 
can be deduced. Only through society and 
its associative and symbolic manifestations 
does man become man at all. 

From this it follows, in the third place, 
that society cannot be broken down, even 
for conceptual purposes, into individuals. 
The irreducible unit of society is and must 
be itself a manifestation of society, a rela- 
tionship, something that is social. The indi- 
vidual, Lamennais declared, is but a fantasy, 
the shadow of a dream. We can never per- 
ceive what the rationalist calls “individ- 
uals.”’ We see, rather, memtbers of society— 
not “individuals” but fathers, sons, priests, 
church members, workers, masters, and so 
forth. Not even for purposes of politics, 
Hegel argued, should the reality of social 
membership be obscured. ‘The circles of as- 
sociation in civil society are already com- 
munities. To picture these communities as 
breaking up into a mere conglomerate of in- 
dividuals as soon as they enter the field of 
politics is...to hang the latter in the 

Fourth is the principle of interdependence 
of social phenomena. Since society is or- 
ganismic in nature, there is always a delicate 
interrelation of belief, habit, membership, 
and institution in the life of any society. 
Each individual and each social trait are 
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parts of a larger system of coherence. Ef- 
forts, however well-intended, to reform or 
remake one part of society inevitably violate 
the complex lines of relationship which exist 
and must exist in any stable society. 

Fifth is the principle of needs. Not fic- 
titious natural rights but unalterable needs 
of man, his “wants,” as Burke termed them, 
are primary. Allowance for these, Burke 
wrote, “requires a deep knowledge of human 
nature and human necessities, and of the 
things which facilitate or obstruct the vari- 
ous ends which are to be pursued by the 
mechanisms of civil institutions.’’ Every so- 
ciety and each of its parts is the response to 
certain timeless needs of human beings. Dis- 
rupt the mechanisms of satisfaction, and 
disorder and misery are the result. 

Sixth is the principle of function. Every 
person, every custom, every institution, 
serves some basic need in human life or con- 
tributes some indispensable service to the 
existence of other institutions and customs. 
Even prejudice, Burke insisted in a striking 
passage, has, despite the contempt that it 
arouses in the mind of the rationalist, the 
indispensable function of holding together 
the structure of society, of providing a kind 
of emotional cement for beliefs and habits. 
There is, in prejudice, an indwelling wisdom 
that is the product of the centuries and of 
man’s deep needs for security. 

Seventh, the conservatives, in reaction to 
the individualistic Enlightenment, stressed 
the small social groups of society. The social 
group, not the individual, is the irreducible 
unit of society; it is the microcosm, societas 
in parvo. Internal social groups constitute 
the smaller allegiances of society, within 
which the whole society becomes meaning- 
ful. They are, Burke wrote, ‘‘our inns and 
resting places.”’ The Revolution had exerted 
its most drastic powers against the tradi- 
tional social loyalties, against the whole of 
that area of interpersonal relationships 
which had descended from the despised 
Middle Ages. But these are the true sources 
of society and morality. ““No man was ever 
attached by a sense of pride, partiality, or 
real affection to a description of square 


measurements,’”’ Burke wrote in a hostile 
critique of French efforts to create new areas 
of administration and loyalty. “We begin 
our public affections in our families. . . . We 
pass on to our neighborhoods, and our habit- 
ual provincial connections.” 

The religious groups, family, neighbor- 
hood, occupational association—these, de- 
clared Bonald, are the necessary supports of 
men’s lives. The reformers are in error when 
they strive to make men forget the values of 
this sphere of society and to live in terms of 
the rational dictates of will, based on scien- 
tific information. Abstract, impersonal rela- 
tionships will never support a society; and 
where these principles tend to prevail in the 
population, there we find the strongest 
tendencies toward social and moral disor- 
ganization. 

Weaken the traditional social relation- 
ships of men, whether by commerce or by 
governmental reform, argued the conserva- 
tives, and inevitably legitimate society will 
be replaced by an incoherent and distracted 
mass of individual atoms. Once individuals 
have become separated from traditional ties 
‘and have got themselves loose, not from 
the restraint, but from the protection of all 
the principles of natural authority and legit- 
imate subordination, they become the nat- 
ural prey of imposters,” wrote Burke. The 
conservatives in France made this the es- 
sence of a principle: man’s reason, his goals, 
even his individuality, are dependent upon 
close affiliation with others and upon the 
structure of external values in society. 

Lamennais, in a short essay on suicide,’ 
wrote: “As man moves away from order, 
anguish presses around him. He is the king 
of his own misery, a degraded sovereign in 
revolt against himself, without duties, with- 
out bonds, without society. Alone, in the 
midst of the universe, he runs, or rather he 

1 This remarkable essay was published in 1819. 
See Oeuvres complétes (Brussels, 1839), Vol. II, p- 
150-51. The same insight is to be found two decades 
later in Tocqueville’s great study of democracy and 
at the end of the century in Durkheim’s writings. 
I am indebted to Cesar Grana for directing my 


attention to this passage from Lamennais which he 
has translated for me. 
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seeks to run, into nothingness.”’ To regard 
community as a check upon individuality is 
a monstrous error, for it is only within com- 
munity that individuality can develop and 
be reinforced. 

Eighth, the conservatives were led to rec- 
ognize the reality of social disorganization. 
Liberals and radicals were not unmindful of 
the miseries and dislocations occasioned by 
the historical process, but they persisted in 
seeing the nature of history as inherently or- 
ganizational in basic design. From the point 
of view of a Condorcet or a Bentham (and 
this remained true in the rationalist tradi- 
tion through both the classical and the 
Marxian economists) there may have been 
intermittent disorders, but never disorgani- 
zation in the large sense. 

But the effects of revolutionary legisla- 
tion upon traditional institutions created in 
the minds of the conservatives a deep pre- 
occupation with disorganization. This was, 
for them, essentially a moral phenomenon, 
but it was inextricably related to historical 
dislocations of the legitimate interdepend- 
ence of the functions and authorities of so- 
ciety. The consequence of revolutionary 
changes would not be higher forms of or- 
ganization but rather an intensification of 
old processes of disorganization, culminating 
eventually in the atomization of all morality 
and society. 

It was in these terms that the conserva- 
tives, especially in France, wrote bitterly of 
religious individualism. For them religious 
individualism was to be seen as the opposite 
side of social disorganization. Protestant 
depreciation of the corporate, ritualistic, and 
symbolic elements of religion could lead, like 
its historic attack upon the supremacy of 
Rome, only to the eventual sterilization of 
the religious impulse. The root meaning of 


_ the word “religion,” Bonald declared, is so- 


cial. What, indeed, does the parent-word, 
religare, mean but to bind together? To 
argue the supremacy of individual faith or 
belief is to argue the collapse of religion as a 
spiritual society. 

The conservative view of urbanism and 
commerce was not different. All the conserv- 


atives were struck by the contrasting ef- 
fects of town and country upon institutions 
and groups. Burke could see in urbanism 
and commerce certain leveling implications 
which weakened the basic resources of indi- 
viduality. Hegel observed with alarm the 
disorganizing effects of English industrialism 
upon the personalities of men, through its 
destructive inroads upon family and local 
community. In a systematic study of the 
contrasting effects upon the family of urban 
and rural conditions, Bonald pointed to the 
dislocative impact upon the kinship ties of 
urban impersonality and industrialism. The 
city, he wrote, has the effect of congregating 
human beings but not of uniting them. The 
urban family is inherently a less stable form 
of organization than the rural, and so is the 
urban community. There is more genuine 
social solidarity in backward rural areas, de- 
spite the greater dispersion of the population 
than in the city.” 

Ninth, the conservatives were led to in- 
sist upon the indispensable value of the 
sacred, nonrational, nonutilitarian elements 
of human existence. To argue that man may 
ever live by reason alone or by relationships 
founded solely upon reason is preposterous, 
the conservatives argued. To attempt to 
found society upon the purely secular and 
upon purely individualistic motivations of 
pure achievement is ruinous. Man lives and 
must always live through observances of 
ritual, ceremony, and worship. The on- 
slaught of the Revolution against the ancien 
régime and the celebration of pure reason, 
both in legislative action and in popular de- 
cree, had dangerously weakened the sacred 
supports of society. Burke’s famous words 
on the rationalist view of the political con- 
tract which is the state, his insistence upon 
the sacred, prerational foundations of all po- 
litical association, were echoed in the writ- 
ings of other conservatives. Apart from the 
sacredness of an institution or relationship it 
will not long hang together. Mere rationality 
is not sufficient. 


2“‘De la famille agricole et de la famille indus- 
trielle,” in Cuvres complétes, ed. by Abbé Migne 
(Paris, 1859-64), IT, 238 f. 
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Tenth was the principle of hierarchy and 
status. The revolutionary and rationalist 
emphasis upon equality must lead quickly, 
it was argued, to a leveling of social differ- 
ences which will obliterate the natural chan- 
nels of transmission of human values. With- 
out hierarchy in society, there can be no 
stability. Classes of men in the larger society 
perform the same functions that are per- 
formed by ranks in an association, by the 
unequal status of father and child in the 
family. The very principle of interdepend- 
ence of institutions in society carries with it, 
when one recognizes the different ages and 
capacities of individuals, the necessity of a 
similar interdependence of individuals. And 
this interdependence is necessarily hierarchi- 
cal. In all associations the principle of hier- 
archy will assert itself; and, when men be- 
come aware of diminishing relationships be- 
tween themselves and their accustomed 
status in this large social hierarchy, nothing 
but unhappiness and despair will be the re- 
sult. 

Finally, the conservatives emphasized the 
principle of legitimacy of authority. Author- 
ity is legitimate when it proceeds from the 
customs and traditions of a people, when it 
is formed by innumerable links in a chain 
that begins with the family, rises through 
community and class, and culminates in the 
large society. By its invasions of traditional 
areas of authority and its exaltation of the 
rational state, the Revolution had deprived 
human beings of the secure roots which 
come from legitimate authority and left 
them exposed to unstable compromises be- 
tween chaos and extreme power. The legiti- 
macy of authority proceeds, not from axioms 
of right and reason, but from beliefs and 
habits which are imbedded in the needs 
which are served by authority. Far from 
being an artificial thing, a necessary evil at 
best, as the liberals had argued, authority is 
the substance of every form of relationship. 
Authority does not degrade; it reinforces. It 
is force that degrades, the kind of force that 
must ensue when the normal authorities are 
dissolved. A generation later, Tocqueville 
gave perfect expression to the conservative 


theory of authority when he wrote: “Men 
are not corrupted by the exercise of power or 
debased by the habit of obedience, but by 
the exercise of power which they believe to 
be illegitimate, and by obedience to a rule 
which they consider usurped and oppres- 
sive.” 

It can scarcely be argued that conserva- 
tism exerted any widespread influence on 
thought in the nineteenth century. For this 
was the century of great hope, of faith in 
what seemed to be the ineluctable processes 
of history, of faith in the natural individual 
and in mass government. All the major 
tendencies of European history—the factory 
system included—were widely regarded as 
essentially liberating forces. By them, men 
would be emancipated from the ancient sys- 
tem of status and from communities within 
which initiative and freedom were stifled. 
For most minds in the nineteenth century, 
conservatism, with its essentially tragic con- 
ception of history, its fear of the free indi- 
vidual and the masses, and its emphasis 
upon community, hierarchy, and sacred 
patterns of belief, seemed but one final mani- 
festation of that past from which Europe 
was everywhere being liberated. 

Yet conservatism had its influence, and it 
is only today that we are becoming aware of 
the real extent of conservative ideas upon 
nineteenth-century thinkers and_policy- 
makers. Here we can consider but one of 
these lines of influence, that which is a part 
of the rise of systematic sociology in France. 
Sociology may be regarded as the first of the 
social sciences to deal directly with the prob- 
lems of dislocation involved in the appear- 
ance of a mass society. Economics, political 
science, psychology, and anthropology long 
remained in the nineteenth century faithful 
to the precepts and perspectives of eight- 
eenth-century rationalism. Sociology, how- 
ever, from the very beginning, borrowed 
heavily from the insights into the society 
that such men as Burke, Bonald, and Hegel 
had supplied. Thus, even in Comte’s philo- 
sophical celebration of progress, there is 4 
profound note of veneration for the past and 
of preoccupation with processes of status 
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and security that is lacking in the writings 
of those for whom the rationalists of the 
eighteenth century formed the proper point 
of departure in the study of man. 

The traditionalist quality of Comte’s new 
science is not to be missed. His admiration 
for the structure of the Middle Ages is al- 
most unbounded, and he tells us that the 
Catholic traditionalists deserve the eternal 
gratitude of positivists for having awakened 
men’s minds to the greatness of medieval 
culture. Moreover, he praises the followers 
of Bonald for having actually used positivist 
principles in their own analysis of institu- 
tions. By their recognition of the inherent 
instability of individualism and the disor- 
ganizing social consequences of such dogmas 
as equality, popular sovereignty, and indi- 
vidual rights, and by their insistence upon 
the priority of society to the individual and 
the social dependence of man upon society’s 
values and institutions, the traditionalists 
have earned the gratitude of all positivists. 

Comte’s aim was the creation of a science 
of society. He regarded his long study, The 
Positive Polity, as a treatise in sociology, as 
the compendium of the new science of so- 
ciety. The principles of positivism, he de- 
clared, when absorbed by everyone, would 
make forever unnecessary any reliance upon 
the tenets of historic religion. The science of 
human relations was to be the great organiz- 
ing principle in society that would replace 
traditional Christianity. Comte himself was 
no scientist; but, through his romantic wor- 
ship of science, the social structures of fam- 
ily, community, language, religion, and cul- 
tural association were removed from the 
frankly theological and reactionary context 
in which they lay in Bonald’s thought and 
were given the context and terminology, if 
not the substance, of science. However ab- 
surd many of Comte’s ideas may have ap- 
peared even to some of his followers in 
France and England and however difficult it 
is to distinguish clearly between the positive 
approach and the conservative approach to 
human relations, the important fact here is 
that, by his veneration of science, Comte’s 
work was the means of translating the con- 


servative principles into a perspective more 
acceptable to later generations of social 
scientists. 

If Comte gave most of the nomenclature 
and emotional appeal of science to the study 
of human relations, it was Pierre Frédéric Le 
Play, who some years later gave it a method- 
ology and set of techniques for empirical in- 
vestigation. Le Play was a devout Catholic, 
a reactionary by all standards of his time. 
Like the earlier conservatives, he found most 
of the ills in western Europe to be the prod- 
uct of the Revolution. He, too, was con- 
cerned with restoring the prestige of the 
family, church, and local community and 
correspondingly depreciated the role of the 
state and direct political action. Ideas of 
progress, equality, individual rights, popular 
sovereignty—all these were as detestable to 
Le Play as they had been to Bonald and 
Comte. 

Yet, despite his outspoken traditionalism 
on all economic, social, and spiritual mat- 
ters, the conclusion cannot be avoided that 
Le Play contributed more to the scientific 
study of human relationships than the sci- 
ence-worshipping Comte did. It is irrelevant 
to point out that most of the conclusions 
which Le Play drew from his massive study 
of the European working classes were con- 
clusions hardly different from the basic pre- 
judgments which he had inherited from his 
early environment, hardly different from the 
frankly reactionary ideas of Bonald and De 
Maistre. What is important from the point 
of view of historical analysis is that Le Play 
transformed the moral insights of the con- 
servatives into a set of concrete problems 
calling for rigorous field investigation. 

Les Ouvriers européens is perhaps the 
supreme example in the nineteenth century 
of actual field research into the structural 
and functional aspects of human institu- 
tions. The heralded thinkers of the nine- 
teenth century—Comte, Spencer, and Ward 
—were content, on the whole, to leave their 
readers in the terminological suburbs of sci- 
ence; the nomenclature of science was set in 
contexts alien to techniques of verification. 
But in Le Play’s work we have something 
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decidedly different. Making all allowance for 
the influence upon his field work of moral 
presuppositions and objectives which have 
nothing to do with science strictly regarded, 
the fact remains that it was Le Play, above 
all others, who took the study of the family, 
local community, occupation, and cultural 
association out of the theological, the ro- 
mafic, or the evolutionary contexts in 
which others had set them, robbing them of 
reality, and put them in the tougher, richer 
perspectives of comparative research into 
the actual lives of peoples. With this com- 
parative methodology went a complex of 
precise techniques for the detailed study of 
human beings in their institutional environ- 
ments. 

What is important in the present connec- 
tion is simply to note that in Le Play’s work 
the basic insights and assumptions of philo- 
sophical conservatism become translated 
into an empirical study of human relation- 
ships. The essential content of conservatism 
remains; the methodological approach is 
changed significantly. 

It is in the writings of Durkheim, how- 
ever, at the very end of the nineteenth cen- 
tury that we find the most important link 
between conservatism and the contem- 
porary study of human behavior. Durkheim 
shares with Freud a large part of the respon- 
sibility for turning social thought from the 
classic rationalist categories of volition, will, 
and individual consciousness to those as- 
pects of behavior which are in a strict sense 
nonvolitional and nonrational. Until a few 
years ago Freud’s was the more widely rec- 
ognized influence in this respect. But it is 
impossible to miss the fact that Durkheim’s 
reaction to individualistic rationalism is 
more radical than Freud’s. Freud was vir- 
tually one with the rationalists in his accept- 
ance of the primacy of the individual and of 
intra-individual forces. Nonrational influ- 
ences upon behavior proceed, in Freud’s sys- 
tem, from elements deeply imbedded in the 
individual, elements deriving essentially 
from man’s racial past. The individual re- 
mains the terminus a quo in Freudian ex- 
planations. For Durkheim, however, the 


principal sources of human motivation, 
thought, and conduct lie in social conditions 
external to the individual; they lie in society 
and in the history of society. What we are 
given, in the study of human nature, as 
Durkheim tirelessly proclaimed, is a set of 
social facts, facts which stem from the pri- 
macy of society to the individual. It is this 
supreme emphasis upon society and all its 
mechanisms of constraint that makes Durk- 
heim’s reaction against individualistic ra- 
tionalism more basic than Freud’s, and it is 
this emphasis in all its ramifications that 
places Durkheim securely in the conserva- 
tive tradition. 

If Durkheim could not accept the basic 
premise of the French conservatives—the 
primacy of an omnipotent personal God to 
all society and culture—he was at least will- 
ing, in his final phases of thought, to ascribe 
to religion a determinative influence in hu- 
man life that no theologian could improve 
upon. And it is hard to resist the conclusion 
that society, for Durkheim as for Bonald, 
takes on characteristics of exteriority and 
power that make it almost indistinguishable 
from a divine entity. 

Like Bonald, Durkheim can declare that 
“society is a reality sui generis; it has its own 
peculiar characteristics, which are not found 
elsewhere and which are not met with again 
in the same form in all the rest of the uni- 
verse.” Almost in the words of Burke, Durk- 
heim writes of collective representations 
that they ‘are the result of an immense co- 
operation, which stretches out not only into 
space but into time as well; to make them a 
multitude of minds have associated, united, 
and combined their ideas and sentiments; 
for them long generations have accumulated 
their experiences and knowledge. A special 
intellectual activity is therefore concen- 
trated in them which is infinitely richer and 
complexer than that of the individual.” And 
when he writes of crime that it is necessary, 
that “it is bound up with the fundamental 
conditions of all social life, and by that fact 
useful, because these conditions of which it 
is a part are themselves indispensable to the 
normal evolution of morality and law,” he 
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might be paraphrasing Burke’s celebrated 
remarks on the necessity of prejudice in so- 
ciety. 

We see the elements of conservatism in 
Durkheim’s whole rationale of social con- 
straint; in his demonstration of the noncon- 
tractual elements in contract; in his insist- 
ence upon the irreducibility of the moral 
“ought” to utilitarian considerations; in the 
moral basis that he gives to all social organi- 
zation; in his dissection of morality into the 
two cardinal categories of discipline and 
group attachment; in his momentous divi- 
sion of all social phenomena into the sacred 
and the secular. We see the philosophical as- 
sumptions of conservatism in his profound 
stress upon the functional interdependence 
of all parts of society; in his derivation of the 
categories of human reason from sources in 
society. Durkheim’s view of history is essen- 
tially the conservative view, with its stress 
upon the disorganizational and alienative 
aspects of modern European development 
and upon the creation of the masses, lying 
inert before an increasingly omnipotent 
state. And, finally, we cannot miss the con- 
servative cast of his most articulate program 


of reform, the creation of new intermediary 
occupational organizations to fill the social 
vacuum caused by revolutionary liquidation 
of the guilds. 

None of this derogates in any way from 
the scientific achievement of Durkheim. One 
may agree with many a reader of Durk- 
heim’s works that seldom has the scientific 
union between theory and empirical data 
been as rigorous and fruitful as it is in Sui- 
cide. What Durkheim did was to take the 
conservative view of society out of what was 
essentially a speculative frame of inquiry 
and translate it into certain hypotheses, 
which he sought to verify—at least in the 
case of rates of suicide—crucially. We as- 
suredly cannot miss the scientific intent and 
perspective of much of Durkheim’s work or 
the careful relation between theory and ex- 
istent bodies of data. But neither can we 
miss the clear historical source of Durk- 
heim’s hypotheses regarding suicide that is 
to be found in earlier writings on the subject 
by Lamennais and Tocqueville and, for that 
matter, in the whole structure of the con- 
servative view of society. 
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THE BASIC CONCEPTS OF SOCIOLOGY 


N. S. TIMASHEFF 


ABSTRACT 


In sixteen representative monographs and textbooks in sociology and cultural anthropology published 
since 1930, despite great confusion in terminology there is agreement on the basic concepts of sociology. 
Most definitions of ‘‘socia] interaction,” “social relationship,” ‘‘social group,” ‘‘social norm,” ‘‘status,” 
“role,” “‘attitude,” ‘‘value,” “function,” and ‘‘culture” may be restated so as to be generally acceptable. 
Each concept must be critically appraised before being admitted to that uniform conceptual scheme whose 
attainment would attest the scientific maturity of sociology. 


A science is mature if it has a solid foun- 
dation for the construction of theories. This 
solid foundation is a set of commonly ac- 
cepted and well-defined concepts in terms of 
which the theories could be couched.! 

The present paper is an inquiry into the 
question of whether sociology is mature. In 
it a comparative study of the basic concepts 
used in sixteen recent monographs and text- 
books, including a few written by cultural 
anthropologists but covering the central core 
of sociological theory, has been carried out. 

Since the task is approximately the same 
as the one performed by Eubank, his Con- 
cepts of Sociology (1931) has been chosen as 
the starting point. The others, chronologi- 
cally arranged, are: R. Maclver, Society 
(1933); R. Linton, The Study of Man (1936) ; 
G. Lundberg, Foundations of Sociology 
(1939); W. Ogburn and M. Nimkoff, Sociol- 
ogy (1941); B. Malinowski, A Scientific The- 
ory of Culture (1944); R. LaPiere, Sociology 
(1946); J. F. Cuber, Sociology (1947); E. T. 
Hiller, Social Relations and Structures 
(1947); P. A. Sorokin, Society, Culture, and 
Personality (1947); L. Wilson and W. Kolb, 
Sociological Analysis (1949) ; J. Bennett and 
M. Tumin, Social Life (1949); T. Parsons, 
Essays in Sociological Theory (1949); G. S. 
Homans, The Human Group (1950); S. F, 
Nadel, The Foundations of Social Anthropol- 
ogy (1951); and T. Parsons, The Social Sys- 
tem (1951)? 

Since Eubank’s day, the situation has ob- 


1Cf. F. S. C. Northrop, The Logic of Science and 
the Humanities (New York, 1949), pp. 59 ff. 


viously improved. Awareness of the neces- 
sity of having a systematically developed 
conceptual scheme is widespread. Sorokin’s 
treatise unfolds such a scheme. Parsons I? is 
a program for the construction of another, 
more involved—a task partly accomplished 
in Parsons II, while Homans offers a concise 
and well-integrated system of concepts in 
which the theory of the human group could 
be couched. Among other works, those of 
Wilson-Kolb and Bennett-i'umin are per- 
meated by the idea that the presentation of 
sociological knowledge requires a system of 
well-chosen, well-defined, and perfectly in- 
tegrated concepts. 

Such a system must begin with a few 
“key concepts,”’ defined by reference to con- 
cepts formulated in other sciences, used in 
ordinary language, or demonstrated by tell- 
ing illustrations. By reference to them, with 
the addition of traits not contained in their 
definitions, secondary concepts can and 
must be built up. The system must be 


2 Parsons’ Essays will be cited as ‘‘Parsons I” 
and his Social System as ‘‘Parsons II.”’ Both works 
had to be analyzed, since there are significant 
differences betwen them, the latter coming closer to 
the common framework of sociological concepts than 
the former, thus substantially curbing the subjectiv- 
istic foundation of the author’s Structure of Social 
Action (1937), a work inspired by Max Weber’s 
views. 

8 Seconded by R. Merton, Social Theory and 
Social Structure (Glencoe, Ill., 1949). 


‘ Naturally, the choice of the traits depends on 
the structure of social reality. See my paper ‘‘Defini- 
tions in the Social Sciences,” American Journal of 
Sociology, LIII (November, 1947), 201 ff. 
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crowned by a few top or roof concepts, such 
as “society,” “culture,” “personality,” 
which must and can be defined by reference 
to the secondary ones, if necessary, under 
inclusion of additional traits. The terms thus 
defined must be used in formulating the 
highest propositions forming sociological 
theory. 

The works studied exhibit several com- 
mon general qualities. First, although the 
concepts are not so divergent as is com- 
monly assumed, terminologically there ex- 
ists a great confusion, the same concept 
being designated by different terms and the 
same term being used to designate many 
concepts. Second, many authors give, 
throughout their works, diverse definitions 
of the same concept which cannot be logi- 
cally reduced to one another (in other words, 
no theorem could be demonstrated that ev- 
erything covered by definition I is also cov- 
ered by definition II or vice versa). Third, in 
the construction of the basic conceptual 
scheme, three main trends are discernible. 
Relationism, best presented in the works of 
Eubank, MaclIver, Lundberg, Cuber, and 
Wilson-Kolb and, perhaps, Homans, em- 
phasizes social relations and social interac- 
tion; normativism, dominating the works of 
Hiller, Parsons I, and Nadel, emphasizes 
norms, ideal patterns, or institutions; and 
functionalism, appearing in its purest form 
in Malinowski’s work, but also dominating 
those of Ogburn-Nimkoff* and Bennett- 
Tumin, lays stress on function; the works 
not mentioned in this list display divided 
allegiance.” 

The comparative study below doesnot aim 
at the construction of an ideal conceptual 
scheme for sociology ; the purpose is only that 


5 The general situation is brilliantly illustrated 
by Merton, op. cit., relating to the concept “‘func- 
tion.” 


6 Ogburn-Nimkoff must be classified among the 
functionalists, because in their work sociology ap- 
pears to be the study of social institutions, which 
are understood as modes of need satisfaction. 


7 Linton and LaPiere combine functionalism and 
normativism; Sorokin and Parsons II (not Parsons 
I), relationism and normativism. 
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of clarifying the position of present-day soci- 
ology and that of establishing what decisions 
are necessary to bring order in its house. By 
necessity, some terminological preferences 
must show up; whenever possible, prefer- 
ence will be given to the choices which recur 
more frequently than their alternatives. 
But, in addition to converging concepts and 
definitions, one finds a good many that are 
“particularistic.” The latter may or may not 
offer valuable contributions to the forth- 
coming edifice of sociological concepts. But, 
in any case, these diverging concepts must 
be designated by terms unequivocally dif- 
ferent from those appearing in the area of 
convergence. 


I. SOCIAL RELATIONSHIP AND SOCIAL 
INTERACTION 


Most of the authors use the terms “social 
relationship” and/or “social interaction.’’® 
Eubank, following G. Simmel and W. I. 
Thomas, has already understood that the 
two designate the same element of social 
reality. He defined “interaction” as ‘‘activ- 
ity of actors toward each other” and “social 
relationship” as “the static aspect of ac- 
tion.”” Among recent authors, Bennett- 
Tumin are most explicit. Sgcia] relationship 
obtains when individuals in contact modify 
one another’s behavior, by communicating 
intentions and meanings, while i jon 
is the process through which social relation- 
ship obtains. Wilson-Kolb come close to 
these ideas but call both “social relation- 
ship” and “social interaction” “key con- 
cepts” and fail to give completely integrated 
definitions. For them, interaction is what 
happens when two or more persons come 
into contact and a modification of behavior 
takes place, while social relationship exists 
whenever people behave in ways determined 
by their mutual awareness of one another. 
Cuber declares social relationship to be a key 
concept but does not define it; he defines 
“Gnteraction” as an almost continuous proc- 
ess of reciprocal stimulation and response 


8 Nadel replaces ‘‘interaction” by ‘“‘coactivity,’’ 
but does not define it. 
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(between persons and groups). Hiller’s book 
contains “social relations” in the title; but 
for him “social relationship” is not a key 
concept, since its definition includes refer- 
ence to norm and culture: social relation- 
ships consist of the conduct and inclinations 
of persons to one another as presented 
and regulated by norms forming part of 
the culture of a given society. “Social 
action,” a term common with Parsons I, a 
substitute for “interaction” of the other au- 
thors, is action directed by one person or 
group upon another. Obviously, the two 
concepts are interrelated, but in formulating 
their interdependence Hiller says that social 
relations ‘“‘consist’”’ of social actions. 

In practice, two more authors agree that 
“social relations” and “‘social interactions” 
designate the same element of social reality 
but use a misleading particularistic termi- 
nology. For Lundberg, “social group” is in- 
teractional behavior classified from the 
structural point of view; for Cuber, this is 
any number of human beings in reciprocal 
communication. 

If one agrees with the authors cited above 
—and, among the works compared, none 
contains explicit disagreement—social rela- 
tionship and social interaction are two views 
on the same element of social reality, one 
static, that is, structural, and the other 
kinetic. The latter term is preferable to the 
often used “functional,” since the term 
“function” and its derivatives must be re- 
served to connote another element of social 
reality. Farther on, concepts designating the 
same element of social reality from the 
static and kinetic points of view will be 
called “‘isotopes.”’ 

If social relationship and social interac- 
tion are isotopes, then, by the logical canon 
of definition, only one should be defined as a 
key concept, while the other could be de- 
fined by reference to the former (e.g., social 
relationship is the static, or structural, coun- 
terpart of social interaction). 

From among the works selected for com- 
parison, three contain well-developed defini- 
tions of “interaction,” complying with the 
general requirements concerning key con- 


cepts. Lundberg, who uses interchangeably 
the terms “interaction,” “interhuman be- 
havior,” and “‘interrelational behavior,” 
defines “interaction” as reciprocal or inter- 
dependent behavior between or among any 
number of components in a situation. Two 
of the terms used in this definition receive 
further definitions: “behavior” is movement 
within a field of force in time; “‘situation”’ is 
an aspect or segment of the universe to 
which we react as a whole. Since elsewhere 
“field of force’’ is said to mean approximate- 
ly that which W. I. Thomas has called “‘situ- 
ation,’’ Lundberg’s definition of interaction 
can be reduced to this formula: interaction 
is movement in a social situation. For Ho- 
mans, interaction is given if some unit of ac- 
tivity of one man follows, or is stimulated 
by, some unit of activity of another. Sorokin 
gives a simple definition of “interaction” as 
any event by which any individual tangibly 
influences the overt action or state of mind 
of another; but he lays emphasis on ‘‘mean- 
ingful interaction,”’ which is influence of one 
person on the other having a meaning or 
value superimposed upon the purely physi- 
cal or biological properties of the respective 
activities. 

Despite verbal differences, the key con- 
cept of “social interaction” seems to be clear. 
The common denominators of the defini- 
tions used by the authors are: (1) there must 
be at least two human beings; (2) there must 
be action of at least one; (3) this action may 
be ascribed meaning only by reference to a 
past, present, or anticipated action of the 
other. The traits chosen for formulating the 
definition—human being, action, past, pres- 
ent, anticipation, meaning—are all unequiv- 
ocal matters of ordinary knowledge. 

There are, however, definitions narrowing 
the concepts or giving them particularistic 
meanings. Sorokin’s concept of meaningful 
interaction is intentionally narrower than 
the definitions above; such is also the one 
offered by Bennett-Tumin, which contains 
contact and communication of intentions 
and meanings. 

There are also particularistic definitions 
of ‘social relationship” which, implicitly, 
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would involve particularistic definitions of 
social interaction. MacIver considers social a 
relationship based on recognition of one an- 
other; more specifically, a relationship based 
on recognition of common life, probably an 
outgrowth of Giddings’ “‘consciousness of 
kind.” For Linton, social relationship is the 
sum total of hypothetical attitudes and 
forms of behavior ingrained in ideal pat- 
terns. Therefore, in his scheme social rela- 
tionship is not a key concept, since it con- 
tains reference to “‘ideal pattern” (“‘norm’’), 
another key concept. Nadel, for whom the 
basic unit is a standardized behavior pattern 
(not interaction), defines a social relation- 
ship as a set of regular action patterns be- 
tween given individuals defining their posi- 
tion toward one another. Parsons II calls 
“social system” approximately that which, 
for other sociologists, is a social relationship. 

The decisions necessary for the clarifica- 
tion of this part of the conceptual scheme 
are: (1) Are, or are not, social relationship 
and social interaction static-kinetic iso- 
topes? (2) If they are, which must receive an 
independent definition and which a defini- 
tion by reference to the other? (3) Must, or 
must not, the definition of “interaction” be 
narrowed by including such traits as contact 
and communication, or meaningfulness? Or, 
eventually, must, or must not, the definition 
of “social relationship”’ include reference to 
reciprocal recognition, or norm? 


II. SOCIAL SYSTEM, SOCIAL GROUP, SOCIETY 


Social relations, that is, interaction from 
the static point of view, give rise to social 
formations which may be conceptually ar- 
ranged into a hierarchy, the concepts of 
higher rank requiring traits additional to 
those of the lower ranks. The most devel- 
oped hierarchy includes three levels: social 
system, social group, and society. Unfor- 
tunately, the three terms are used in a most 
confusing way. What is called a “social 
group” by the majority is called “society” 
by Linton, sometimes also by Cuber, and 
“institution” by Malinowski, sometimes 
also by Sorokin and Bennett-Tumin. Linton 
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gives a particularistic meaning to the term 
“social system’’; for him, this is a sum total 
of ideal patterns. Hiller gives a particularis- 
tic meaning to the term “social group,” de- 
fining it as a distinctive and organized plan 
of relations between designated persons par- 
ticipating in the pursuit of implicit or ex- 
plicit values.* Homans also occupies a par- 
ticularistic position; a theorem is demon- 
strated that the social group is a social sys- 
tem, while the concept of system is declared 
to be a fundamental concept essential to 
scientific theory in general. 

In the area of convergence, for MacIver a 
social system is a system of social relation- 
ships; for Wilson-Kolb, a set of social rela- 
tions organized by a set of culturally defined 
rights and duties shared by the participants; 
for Parsons I, a system of social actions in- 
volving a plurality of interacting individ- 
uals. In Parsons II, “social system” is the 
key concept, which receives quite a few 
definitions not fully reducible to one an- 
other. Social system is first defined as a 
plurality of individual actors interacting 
with one another, i.e., individuals who are 
motivated by a tendency to optimum grati- 
fication and whose relation to their situation 
is defined . . . in terms of a system of cul- 
turally structured and shared symbols. 
Later on, the definition is simplified to be- 
come: (1) a mode of organization of action 
elements relative to the persistence or or- 
dered processes of change of the interactive 
patterns of a plurality of individual actors; 
(2) a system of processes of interaction be- 
tween actors; (3) a network of relations be- 
tween actors; and (4) a network of inter- 
active relationships. 

The central concept, the “social group” 
(sometimes designated by another term, see 
above) is defined by the juxtaposition of 
these traits: (1) plural (Eubank, Lundberg, 
taken over from Giddings)—the majority 
use simpler terms, such as a “plurality,” 
a “number,” a “collection,” an ‘‘aggrega- 


® As stated above, Lundberg and Cuber use the 
term “‘social group” to designate what is commonly 
called ‘‘social relationship.” 


tion”; (2) some duration of the aggregation 
or interaction (Linton, Cuber, Bennett-Tu- 
min); (3) organization (commonly unde- 
fined, as in the works of Linton and Ma- 
linowski) ;!° (4) solidarity among the mem- 
bers (Linton, Cuber, Wilson-Kolb) ; and (5) 
a common set of values or goals or norms 
(Malinowski, in whose work this trait ap- 
pears as “the charter,” Sorokin, Wilson- 
Kolb, Bennett-Tumin). The last of these ele- 
ments is formulated by Nadel as the acting 
toward each other by members of the group 
in a specific, predictable, and expected 
fashion. 

There are also simpler definitions. For 
Maclver, a “‘social group” is a collection of 
human beings who enter into distinct social 
relations with one another. Ogburn-Nimkoff 
identify a “human group” with human 
beings affecting each other; since affecting 
is tantamount to interacting, their concept 
of the “group” has the same content as that 
of “social relationship” in the area of con- 
vergence. According to Homans, A, B, C, 
and D form a group if, within a given period 
of time, A interacts more often with B, C, 
and D than with M, N, and O. 

The term “social group” does not appear 
in Parsons II; but, very often, he has to 
speak of “‘stable” social systems; in fact, his 
theory of social system is rather a theory of 
the stable social system. At one place he in- 
troduces the term “collectivity” to desig- 
nate actors sharing common value patterns, 
entailing a sense of responsibility for the ful- 
filment of obligations and the creating of 
solidarity. He also introduces, but hardly 
uses, the term “partial social system” to 
designate any social system except “‘so- 
ciety” (see below). 

“Society,” if the term is not used to desig- 
nate that which, for the majority, is social 
group, is a term commonly applied to desig- 
nate top-ranking groups, something which 
is sometimes called “all-inclusive society.’ 
For MaclIver, society is a web of social rela- 
tionships; for Nadel, the relatively widest 

10The concept of ‘“‘organization” is well de- 
veloped, though badly defined, in Homans’ work. 


See G. Gurvitch, The Sociology of Law (New 
York, 1942). 
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effective groups; for Hiller, an inclusive and 
complex system of social relations but also a 
population interested in and organized for 
self-maintenance and renewal; for Wilson- 
Kolb, the total complex of human relation- 
ships among the interacting members of a 
social system but also a social group within 
which members share the basic elements and 
conditions of a common life; for Bennett- 
Tumin, the largest number of people who 
interact for the solution of problems vital to 
human survival and continuity and who 
share a common culture pattern and institu- 
tional framework but also a master-network 
of social relationships and behavior. For 
Parsons II, society is a social system meeting 
all the essential functional prerequisites of 
long-term persistence from within its own 
resources. For Sorokin, society is the totality 
of interacting personalities with their socio- 
cultural relationships and processes. 

It is obvious that these definitions cover 
at least two different phases of social reality; 
first, the top of a pyramid consisting of so- 
cial groups, and/or of social systems, and/or 
of social relations; second, a plurality of men 
united by the corresponding relations, sys- 
tems, and groups in a way making them dis- 
tinct from any other plurality (this is 
pointed to by reference to culture and insti- 
tutions) .!2 

There are, however, also particularistic 
meanings ascribed to the term “society.” 
For LaPiere, society is a complex pattern of 
norms of interaction that arise among and 
between a group of people; for Bennett- 
Tumin (in addition to the two meanings al- 
ready reported) society is a pattern of inter- 
connected institutions. In this meaning, so- 
ciety becomes tantamount to social order 
(see below). 

Clarification of the situation would re- 
quire these decisions: (1) whether the three 
concepts are needed or not; (2) which of the 
traits used in defining the social group are 
necessary and sufficient; (3) eventually, 
which of the traits juxtaposed to define the 


22 Tn the second meaning, ‘‘society”’ comes close 
to the ‘‘ethnic group” in the meaning of a collective 
bearer of a distinct culture, to Oswald Spengler’s 
“culture” and Arnold Toynbee’s ‘‘civilization.” 
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social group could be lacking in the defini- 
tion of socialsystem ; and (4) whether the two 
conceptions of society must be retained (ob- 
viously, being designated by two terms) or 
only one is to be defined (perhaps the one 
identifying society with the top-ranking so- 
cial groups), while a theorem could and 
should be demonstrated that all societies in 
the meaning above are populations striving 
in common for survival and continuity. 


III. NORMS, INSTITUTIONS, SOCIAL ORDER 


Another key concept is that of “norm,” 
“rule,” or “ideal pattern”’; it is basic in the 
conceptual scheme of the normativists. Thus 
for Nadel the basic unit in sociological anal- 
ysis is the standardized behavior pattern. 
But the concept appears also in the con- 
ceptual scheme of the relationists and func- 
tionalists. 

Norms are commonly defined by refer- 
ence to expected or desirable conduct; often, 
the “what for” is emphasized. Maclver em- 
phasizes control of the conduct of the group 
members; Hiller, guidance of conduct; Lin- 
ton, guidance for training. Sometimes more 
explicit definitions are given. Linton states 
that norms are made up of hypothetical at- 
titudes and forms of behavior. Bennett- 
Tumin only incidentally use the term “‘rule” 
or “norm.” At one place, they identify rules 
with role expectations or role patterns (while 
the concept of role is commonly derived 
from that of norm, through status). Pat- 
terned, in their opinion, is any aspect of be- 
havior shared by more than one person in a 
group or society. Parsons I defines ‘‘institu- 
tional patterns” (which is his particularistic 
term to designate a norm or ideal pattern) as 
“main modes of legitimately expected be- 
havior of persons acting in socially relevant 
roles.” This is a definition in a circle, since 
it contains reference to legitimate expecta- 
tion, i.e., expectation according to norm, and 
to role, a concept which presupposes that of 
norm. Homans defines a “‘norm”’ as an idea 
which can be put in the form of a statement 
specifying what the group members or other 
men ought to do, or are expected to do, un- 
der given circumstances, if any departure is 
followed by some punishment. Nadel uses 
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the term “institution” in place of “norm.” 
For him, an institution is a standardized 
mode of activity; operationally defined, an 
institution exists if, in such and such ob- 
servable situations, people of a certain de- 
scription act regularly in a particular fash- 
ion. Parsons II does not define “norm” or 
any substitute for it, though he often speaks 
of patterns of value-orientation, institution- 
alized patterns, value patterns which define 
role expectations, etc. 

Several authors (especially Linton, Cu- 
ber, Bennett-Tumin, and Homans) contrast 
ideal with real patterns or regularities ob- 
servable in human conduct (perhaps de- 
pending on the existence and acceptance of 
ideal patterns). Lundberg and LaPiere iden- 
tify normality with that which is statisti- 
cally most frequent; Nadel acknowledges 
the existence in addition to “statistical 
norms” of ‘“‘believed-in norms.” 

Sorokin stands apart, in that he empha- 
sizes ‘law norms” as a necessary attribute 
of organized groups. Following his master, 
L. Petrazhitsky," he defines a law norm as a 
norm which attributes a certain right to one 
party and a certain duty to another party. 
There are serious objections against such a 
definition of law norms; but probably only 
through the analysis of the content of norms 
(as is tentatively done by Linton and So- 
rokin) can a definition be reached which 
could go beyond the vague pointing to ex- 
pected or desirable conduct. 

All the authors, explicitly or implicitly, 
correlate norms with social groups: social 
norms determine behavior desirable or ex- 
pected in the framework of a definite group. 
In this way the set of concepts based on 
norm is related to that based on interaction 
or social relations. 

Most commonly, attempts are made to 
classify the norms according to the intensity 
of expectation, measurable by the compara- 
tive strength of the sanctions incurred on 
violation. Usually, the most stable and rigid 
norms, to use Lundberg’s and LaPiere’s 


18 On him see papers by M. Laserson, P. Sorokin, 
and N. Timasheff in P. Sayre (ed.), Interpretations 
of Modern Legal Philosophy Published in Honor of 
R. Pound (Cambridge, Mass., 1947). 
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terms, are singled out to form the concept of 
“fnstitutions.”” Nobody has, however, suc- 
ceeded in giving to this “verbally quantita- 
tive definition” any kind of precision." 
Cuber goes back to “‘systems of social rela- 
tionships” to which people feel loyalty be- 
cause they believe that these systems em- 
body their common cultural values. Parsons 
I identifies institutions with a complex of in- 
stitutional patterns which it is convenient 
to treat as a structural unit in the social sys- 
tem; this transfers institution from the level 
of social reality to that of the s/udy of social 
reality, because the convenience is scien- 
tific, not social. Parsons IT defines ‘‘institu- 
tion” as a complex of institutionalized role 
integrates which is of strategic structural 
significance in the social system. Since the 
term “‘institutionalized” is left undefined 
and the term “role integrate’’ does not ap- 
pear at any other place, the concept of ‘‘in- 
stitution” remains outside the author’s con- 
ceptual scheme. Wilson-Kolb believe that 
institutions are rules which define social 
statuses and determine which members of 
the society will play the roles associated 
with them; and also that they are organized 
and unified patterns of folkways and mores. 
Such definitions would cover the majority of 
rules, while Cuber’s definition involves a 
theorem to be demonstrated—that people 
are loyal to institutions and see in them the 
embodiment of common values. 

In a particularistic way, Ogburn-Nimkoff 
attach the concept of institution not to norm 
but to need and function. Institutions, they 
say, are organized, established ways of satis- 
fying certain basic human needs. 

As has already been said, several authors 
use the term “institution’”’ to designate not 
a kind of norm but a kind of social structure. 
Most explicit are Bennett-Tumin, who de- 
fine ‘institution’ as a network of interacting 
agencies within which there goes on, accord- 
ing to prescribed rules, a body of activity 
whose function is the solution of function- 
ally prerequisite problems. 

In the same way in which the concept 
“society” may be used to designate the top 


14 Homans deliberately and wisely refrains from 
using the term ‘‘institution.” 


level among social groups, the concept “‘so- 
cial order” could be used to designate the 
highest level of the integration of social 
norms. Bennett-Tumin define “‘social order” 
as conditions of relative stability and unity 
within and between social groups. Wilson- 
Kolb come close to the same idea but in- 
clude “the total system of ultimate values 
and hierarchically arranged goals,” while 
Cuber confuses social order with social con- 
trol when saying that social order is the en- 
forcement of culture patterns by social com- 
pulsion. 

Clarification of this part of the con- 
ceptual scheme would require these deci- 
sions: (1) whether the term ‘‘norm”’ could 
receive a real definition by describing the ab- 
stract content of every norm and adding the 
trait of the recognition and enforcement by 
a social group; (2) whether the concept “‘in- 
stitution” is necessary and, if it is, how it 
could be defined without reference to con- 
cepts not yet defined, such as “role” or 
‘value’; (3) whether the concept “social 
order” is, or is not, necessary. 


IV. SOCIAL POSITION, STATUS, ROLE 


Three recent additions to the conceptual 
scheme of sociology—social position, status, 
and role—are logically related to norm. Cen- 
tral in the triad is status—‘‘a status,” as 
Linton says—which is commonly defined as 
a set of rights and duties granted or imposed 
by a norm; most explicit is Hiller, in whose 
system status is the focal point. Almost 
equally explicit are Wilson-Kolb. 

But other authors define “status’’ as a 
position or the function of a position in a 
social group or system or life. This appears 
in the works of Lundberg, Ogburn, Linton, 
Parsons I and II, and Bennett-Tumin. 

However, social position can be distin- 
guished from status. This is explicitly done 
by Linton,who opposes to a status the status 
of an individual defined as the sum total of 
the statuses he occupies; he is followed by 
Parsons I and Sorokin (though the latter 
seems to go somewhat farther). For Mac- 


18 See my paper, ‘‘Social Reality of Ideal Pat- 
terns,” Journal of Legal and Political Sociology, 
autumn, 1944, pp. 66-82. 
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Iver, social position is something the mere 
possession of which assures a degree of re- 
spect, prestige, and influence; this definition 
limits social position to the framework of 
class structure. This is explicitly done by 
Homans, who prefers the term “rank.” 
Ogburn-Nimkoff doubt whether the concept 
of “status of a person” is valid. Wilson- 
Kolb, who are most explicit about the dif- 
ference between social position, status, and 
role, give to social position two poorly cor- 
related definitions. According to the one, 
social position is tantamount to the socially 
organized expectations regarding behavior 
in an articulated whole. According to an- 
other, it is “the function of a person oc- 
cupying the position to carry out the rights 
and duties associated with it.”” This defini- 
tion is very close to that of “‘status’’ in the 
same work. 

As to role, the majority of the authors 
agree that this is the dynamic (the present 
writer would prefer “‘kinetic”) aspect of 
status. Somewhat more explicit are ‘‘Og- 
burn-Nimkoff when saying that role is be- 
havior associated with a status. This is re- 
peated by Wilson-Kolb. Then the relation- 
ship between role and status becomes simi- 
lar to that between interaction and social 
relationship. But Cuber, who does not use 
the term “‘status,” gives to the term ‘‘role”’ 
the significance of status as appearing in the 
area of convergence; similar is the definition 
of LaPiere. Wilson-Kolb have two very in- 
volved and again poorly correlated defini- 
tions of “‘role.’’ The first is at least inte- 
grated with that of status and social posi- 
tion: role is a pattern of behavior corre- 
sponding to a system of rights and duties 
and associated with a particular position in 
a social group. The other is particularistic: 
social roles are attitude complexes into 
which those aspects of culture are organized 
which define the behavior of the members of 
a group in their relations with one another. 
It would be difficult to demonstrate that 
role I is identical with role II. In Parsons II, 
role is that which the actor does in his rela- 
tions with others, seen in the context of its 
functional significance for the social system. 

Clarification of this part of the conceptual 
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scheme would require these decisions: (1) 
whether the three concepts are necessary or 
not; (2) whether the concept of status is sat- 
isfactorily defined as the sum total of rights 
and duties ascribed to, or imposed on, an 
individual to whom a norm is applicable; 
(3) whether the concept of role is the kinetic 
counterpart (“isotope”) of the static con- 
cept of status. 


V. ATTITUDE AND VALUE 


Another recent acquisition of sociological 
theory, the diad attitude—value—is less 
often used than could be expected. Like the 
preceding set of concepts, it is attached to 
the general conceptual scheme through that 
of norm: as explicitly stated by Sorokin, 
every value presupposes a norm of conduct. 
The concept of attitude is attached to that 
of value in the manner of W. I. Thomas and 
F. Znaniecki."® 

“Attitude” is commonly defined as tend- 
ency to act under specific condition; this can 
be found in Cuber, Wilson-Kolb, and Ben- 
nett-Tumin. MaclIver narrows the concept, 
requiring that a state of consciousness be 
present involving the tendency to act in a 
characteristic way. Homans, who prefers the 
term “‘sentiment,”’ defines it as an internal 
state of the human body which, he believes, 
is knowable through observation and infer- 
ence from it; one easily recognizes Pareto’s, 
influence. | 

A “value” is commonly defined as that! 
which is desirable (LaPiere) or is cherished 
by the people (Cuber). In these vague defini- 
tions the vagueness of the concept of norm 
is conspicuously reflected. More precise defi- 
nitions can be found in Lundberg and Ma- 
linowski. The former identifies value with 
that which people behave so as to retain or 
increase. For the latter, value is a strong and 
inevitable attachment of the organism to 
certain objectives, norms, or persons who 
are instrumental in the satisfaction of the 
organism’s needs. The former definition 
links value with action, the latter with func- 
tion. Particularistic definitions are offered 
by Homans, for whom values are uncon- 


1% The Polish Peasant at Home and Abroad 
(Chicago, 1918). 
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scious assumptions which the members of a 
society make; and Parsons II, who identifies 
value with an element of the shared sym- 
bolic system which serves as a criterion or 
standard of selection among the possible 
alternatives of orientation. 

In MaclIver’s work the place of value is 
occupied by ‘“‘interest” (a term going back 
to A. Small and, through him, to Ratzen- 
hoffer and Jhering) ; but the definition is al- 
most identical with that of value in the area 
of convergence. Linton uses a similar ter- 
minology but, in a particularistic way, 
makes value a species of interest: to be a 
value, an interest must be shared. 

Clarification of this part of the conceptual 
scheme would require: (1) a more precise in- 
tegration of value with norm; (2) the eluci- 
dation of the question of whether value and 
attitude present, or do not present, another 
pair of isotopes, the former being structural 
and the latter kinetic; (3) a choice of attri- 
butes actually defining value, or attitude. 


VI. FUNCTION AND NEED 


Still another new concept, ‘‘function,” 
and its correlate, “need,” are commonly ill 
defined. For Malinowski, the function of any 
particular element of culture is the contribu- 
tion it makes toward the satisfaction of a 
need by an activity in which men co-oper- 
ate, use artifacts, and consume goods. Nadel 
defines “function” as the specific effective- 
ness of any element whereby it fulfils the re- 
quirements of the situation, i.e., answers a 
purpose objectively defined. From Parsons 
II, one may derive an operational definition 
of function: it is what would be the differen- 
tial consequence for the system of two or 
more alternative outcomes of a dynamic 
process. Ogburn-Nimkoff assert that the 
great social institutions are centered around 
a few basic needs, that they are organized to 
perform some central functions, and that the 
correlation of the different parts of culture is 
functional; nevertheless, the concept of 
“function” is left undefined. Bennett-Tumin 
declare function to be the key concept and 
apply it frequently but rather vaguely. 
Whereas, in some places, they repeat Ma- 
linowski’s formula (with simplification), in 


other places, following Merton, they iden- 
tify function with consequence. 

Homans does not introduce the concept 
of function in his basic scheme; but his con- 
cept of activity is perhaps an individualistic 
transcription of (social) function, since, for 
him, activity is defined by what it does. 

Other authors speak of function or func- 
tioning in a rather loose way. In Wilson- 
Kolb we find the term “function” in these 
contexts: It is the function of a person to 
carry out rights and duties; modes of associ- 
ation and action are functional parts of the 
total society; relating to the latter, one is in- 
vited to distinguish between structure and 
functioning; at still another place, function 
is identified with role. Parsons I introduces 
the concept of the functional requirements 
of a social system; these are primarily order 
and adequate motivation. At another place 
the same author speaks of functional needs 
of social integration as of conditions neces- 
sary for the functioning of a plurality of 
actors. Similar ideas are developed in Par- 
sons IT. 

It is obvious that, for Parsons and partly 
for Wilson-Kolb, function connotes the sat- 
isfaction of a definite need, that of the opera- 
tion of a social system, while for Linton and 
Malinowski function connotes the satisfac- 
tion of any need. It is also obvious that Par- 


sons’ “functional need” is tantamount to a¥ 
specific arrangement of parts into a whole. 
Such an arrangement is called by Lundberg 
“mechanism,” which, according to Mer- 
ton,!” is the means through which functional 
prerequisites are met. This clearly appears 
in Parsons II, whose definition of ‘‘mecha- 
nism,” appearing almost 200 pages after 
that of “function,”’ reproduces the former 
almost verbatim ; emphasis on significance is 
implicit in his definition of both ‘mecha- 
nism” and “function.” To designate “the 
logical or esthetic consistency of two or more 
interacting cultural phenomena,” Sorokin 
uses the term “integration.” 

Clarification of this particular phase of 
the conceptual scheme requires these deci- 
sions: (1) clear distinction between function 
as contribution to need satisfaction in gen- 


17 Op. cit. 
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eral, and integration as arrangement of parts 
making possible the operation of a social sys- 
tem; (2) a definition of ‘‘need,” which is 
conspicuous by its absence if one does not 
count Malinowski’s obviously narrow defini- 
tion: “system of conditions ... in the hu- 
man organism, in the cultural setting and in 
the relations of both . . . which are neces- 
sary and sufficient for survival,’ and Na- 
del’s statement according to which what is 
legitimately meant by the term ‘‘need”’ is 
always a task or a series of tasks, set as well 
as fulfilled by the institutions and present in 
the minds of the actors. 


VII. SOCIAL AND CULTURAL CHANGE 


Surprisingly, social and cultural change 
receives almost no attention, except from 
Sorokin and Parsons II.'* The reason is 
probably the practice of giving special 
courses in social change, while the majority 
of the works selected for comparison are 
texts in general sociology. Eubank and Mac- 
Iver, as relationists, define “‘social change”’ 
as change in social composition or social re- 
lationships. Bennett-Tumin find change to 
occur in the patterns of behavior, in the ar- 
rangement of the parts into the whole, in the 
functions of the behavior, and in the func- 
tional interrelatedness of the parts. Lund- 
berg offers a definition pointing not to what 
changes but to the observation of change: 
change is a continuous view of the successive 
positions which the components of a field of 
force occupy at successive intervals. Sorokin 
covers by his definition of ‘dynamic sociol- 
ogy” both kinetics (operation of social sys- 
tems) and dynamics (change in them); this 
he does when saying that dynamic sociology 
is the study of repeated social processes and 
changes, repeated cultural processes and 
changes.!® This is opposed by Parsons II, 
who emphasizes the necessity of distinguish- 
ing clearly between the process within the 
system and the process of change of the sys- 


18 Nadel explicitly rejects social change as a par- 
ticular topic for study. 


19 The distinction between social kinetics and 
social dynamics corresponds to the one made by the 
economists between economic movement and eco- 
nomic development. 
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tem. Incidentally, he defines ‘“‘change” as 
alteration of a social system by the overcom- 
ing of resistance. 


VIII. CULTURE 


The concept of “culture,” still another re- 
cent addition to the conceptual scheme of 
sociology, is fortunately less controversial 
than many of those previously discussed.”° 
The definitions emphasize either the process 
of learning and socialization through which 
culture is maintained or the common ways 
of thinking and acting in a society. Of the 
first class are these definitions: “‘the cumu- 
lated and learned thought and action ways 
of a people” (Hiller) ; or “patterns and prod- 
ucts of learned behavior” (Wilson-Kolb) ; in 
a rudimentary form it can already be found 
in Eubank: “whatever comes into being as a 
result of human association.” Of the second 
class are these definitions: ‘‘uniformities of 
acting within a society” (Hiller); ‘‘the be- 
havior patterns of a group [viewed as a] solu- 
tion of the prerequisite problems [of social 
survival and continuity]” (Bennett-Tumin) ; 
“the totality of meanings, values and norms 
possessed by the interacting persons and the 
totality of vehicles which objectify, socialize 
and convey these meanings” (Sorokin). One 
may see that Hiller offers two definitions, 
one of the first and another of the second 
class. Linton, Ogburn-Nimkoff, and Cuber 
give definitions which combine the two ap- 
proaches. For Linton, culture is the sum 
total of ideas, conditioned emotional re- 
sponses, and patterns of habitual behavior 
(second class) which the members of a so- 
ciety have acquired through instruction or 
imitation (first class) and which they share 
to a greater or less extent (again second 
class). For Ogburn-Nimkoff, the concept of 
culture is given by a combination of two 
traits: capabilities acquired by man as a 
member of society (first class) and persisting 
through tradition (second class). For Cuber, 
culture is a sum total of continuously chang- 
ing patterns of learned behavior (first class) 
which are shared by and transmitted to the 

20 A particularistic concept of culture is used by 


Maclver, who opposes it to civilization, along the 
lines of Alfred Weber’s well-known theory. 
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members of a society (second class). At face 
value, Parsons II seems to suggest a defini- 
tion consisting not of two, but of three, 
traits, namely, transmission, learning, and 
sharing; but, after all, his formula merely 
subdivides into two parts the trait empha- 
sized by definitions of the second class. 

The principle of “parsimony” in defini- 
tions requires the solution of the problem of 
whether the traits forming the two classes of 
definitions cover exactly the same elements 
of reality or not. If the former is the case, 
only traits of the first or of the second class 
should appear in the definition to be fol- 
lowed by the demonstration of the theorem: 
whatever is covered by definition I possesses 
also the traits appearing in definition II. If 
the latter is the case, the two sets of traits 
must be juxtaposed, as in Linton’s and Cu- 
ber’s definitions. 


IX. SOCIOLOGY 


The concept of “sociology” as the science 
unifying knowledge couched in the concepts 
above is given little attention. Sorokin’s 
well-known definition”! is indorsed by Lund- 
berg. Other definitions are based on the 
choice of the key concept. For MaclIver, 
Cuber, and Wilson-Kolb, sociology is the 
science of human (or social) relationships; 
obviously, the problem of the line of demar- 
cation with the concrete social sciences is 
left unsolved. For Parsons I, the normativ- 
ist, sociology is the science of institutions. In 
Parsons II, this definition receives a more 
sophisticated version: sociological theory is 
that aspect of the theory of social systems 
(itself a branch of the general theory of ac- 
tion) which is connected with the phenome- 
na of the institutionalization of patterns of 
value orientation in social systems. Eubank 
and LaPiere identify sociology with the sci- 
entific study of human societies; Malinow- 
ski, who substitutes anthropology for sociol- 
ogy,” defines the former as the most com- 


1 First given in his Contemporary Sociological 
Theories (New York, 1928). 


2 This pretension is well refuted by T. Parsons, 
Social System (Glencoe, IIl]., 1951), p. 554. 


prehensive science of men at large (prob- 
ably, in the meaning “‘in society’’). 

Ogburn-Nimkoff offer two definitions, on 
two different levels. In practice sociology is 
concerned with the study of the social life of 
man and its relation to the factors of culture, 
natural environment, heredity, and the 
group. Ideally, sociology should be an over- 
all science, treating in a broad way the inter- 
connection of various social institutions. 
Since, in their system, institutions are re- 
ducible to needs and functions, this defini- 
tion would make sociology a science of the 
modalities of need satisfaction. 


X. CONCLUSION 


The survey of the basic concepts as used 
and defined in the sixteen works may be 
summarized in this way. If terminological 
differences are resolved by translating par- 
ticularistic definitions in the language used 
in the area of convergence, there are no sub- 
stantial and insurmountable obstacles 
against unification. The apparent differences 
concern themselves more with emphasis 
than with real differences in views. Perhaps 
a better approximation to a common con- 
ceptual scheme could be reached if, by agree- 
ment, emphasis could be equally distributed 
among the few key concepts. Another condi- 
tion would be the recognition of the exist- 
ence of structural and kinetic (wrongly 
called “‘functional’’) isotopes and clear dis- 
tinction between kinetics and dynamics. 

Further work would consist in eliminat- 
ing redundant concepts and giving to the 
necessary ones definitions conforming with 
the logical requirements of precision and par- 
simony, as well as with the methodological 
postulate of “moderate operationalism.”” 
In other words, traits used in definitions 
should point to observable aspects of phe- 
nomena or to other traits defined by refer- 
ence to such traits, but never to vague words 
lacking precise referents. 


ForDHAM UNIVERSITY 


23 Cf, my paper on ‘‘Definitions” (n. 4). 
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AMERICAN SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY—1951 


FAY B. KARPF 


ABSTRACT 


During the more than four decades since the publication of the first volumes on social psychology by 
Ross and McDougall social psychology has become a popular and highly diversified subject. The two-sided 
approach represented by these two early volumes continues, with more recent contributions from the fields of 
psychiatry and anthropology. The resulting complexity of subject matter contributes to difficulties and pre- 
cipitates special problems of integration and unification, reflected in current views of motivation, the recent 
“culture and personality’? movement, and the developing interdisciplinary approach to social-psychological 


problems. 


The recent death of the famous author of 
the first work! published under the title So- 
cial Psychology in this country, and, in fact, 
anywhere, would seem to be the proper oc- 
casion to take stock of American social psy- 
chology. For this event effectively drama- 
tizes the facts both that social psychology, 
even viewed as a specialized discipline, is a 
very young field and that it has a history of 
a generation and more, which is all too often 
disregarded by recent newcomers to the 
field, who not infrequently proceed as if they 
are markyng out and laying claim to alto- 
gether newly discovered territory. 

During the more than four decades since 
the publication of Ross’s Social Psychology 
(1908) , social psychology has become a very 
popular field: courses and texts are added 
seemingly without end; psychology and so- 
ciology both lay claim to the subject as their 
own; volumes and articles appear almost 
daily on the social psychology of all sorts 
of topics; impressive social-psychological 
studies are subsidized and reported with in- 
creasing frequency; and, in general, the sub- 
ject appears to have established itself as a 
specialty among the psychological and so- 
cial sciences, both academically and more 
widely in relation to modern science.” 


1 Despite a previous preliminary attempt at 
formulation by C, A. Ellwood. 

2 Developments during and since the first World 
War were instrumental in bringing several of the 
psychological and social sciences to the fore, includ- 
ing social psychology, in consequence of the widely 
recognized need for bringing the sciences of human 
behavior and social life into some sort of effective 
balance with recent progress in the physical sciences. 


And yet the field remains in a disturbing 
state of confusion which is not entirely a 
part of its comparative youth and recent de- 
velopment but is to a considerable extent de- 
termined by the similar condition of the 
closely related psychological and social sci- 
ences. The following are some of the more 
important considerations in explanation. 


THE TRADITIONAL TWO-SIDED APPROACH 
TO SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 


It is, of course, generally known that al- 
most simultaneously with the appearance of 
Ross’s Social Psychology® there also ap- 
peared McDougall’s Introduction to Social 
Psychology. This two-sided approach to the 
subject matter of social psychology from the 
standpoints of sociology and psychology has 
set a pattern which has persisted to the 
present, especially since, under the influence 
of the biological orientation in individual 
psychology and, indeed, in American psy- 
chological and social science generally at the 
time, there was a tendency to disregard 
McDougall’s view that his volume was 
merely an introduction to the subject mat- 
ter of social psychology proper, which he 
later presented in his Group Mind (1920). It 
is in conformity with this traditional two- 


3 Ross had already previously published another 
important social-psychological volume, his Social 
Control (New York: Macmillan Co., 1901). This 
volume and Cooley’s Human Nature and the Social 
Order (New York: Charles Scribnec’s Sons, 1902), 
in conjunction with the early background works of 
James, Baldwin, and Dewey, set the stage for the 
continuing interest in and development of American 
social psychology. 
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sided approach, therefore, that social-psy- 
chological texts continue to be prepared 
from the psychological and sociological 
standpoints in essential isolation from each 
‘other; the subject, as a recent survey has 
disclosed,‘ is taught in departments of soci- 
ology and psychology in almost equal pro- 
portion; the orientation and content materi- 
al continue to be slanted toward either psy- 
chology or sociology, as the case may be (so 
that, as has been noted,’ the subject is pre- 
sented as social psychology in the one in- 
stance and as social psychology in the 
other) ; interreferencing between the two ap- 
proaches is scarce and grudging; terminolo- 
gies are Correspondingly distinct and confus- 
ing; and, altogether, the subject presents 
marked symptoms of a divided personality 
—so much so that publishers claim that 
duplicate volumes appearing under psycho- 
logical and sociological publications scarcely 
compete with each other. 

Recognition of this unhealthy state of af- 
fairs has lately prompted collaborative at- 
tempts at integration and a marked trend 
toward the interdisciplinary presentation of 
the subject matter of social psychology, a 
movement which has been especially high- 
lighted by a recent publication entitled So- 
cial Psychology at the Crossroads. But the 
fruitfulness of these developments still re- 
mains to be demonstrated, and, meanwhile, 
the situation is a matter of urgent concern to 
many, under the stress of modern conditions 
and the resulting pressure for practical con- 
tributions from the sciences of human be- 
havior and social life. 


THE DISCREDITING OF INSTINCT 
PSYCHOLOGY 


In considerable part, present-day confu- 
sion and division in the field stem from the 


*W. B. Cameron, P. Lasley, and R. Dewey, 
“Who Teaches Social Psychology?” American 
Sociological Review, XV (1950), 553-55. 


5H. S. Britt, “Social Psychologists or Psycho- 
logical Sociologists—Which?” Journal of Abnormal 
and Social Psychology, XXXII (1937), 314-18. 


6 J. H. Rohrer and M. Sherif, Social Psychology 
at the Crossroads (New York: Harper & Bros., 1951). 


void left by the discrediting of instinct psy- 
chology in this country during the twenties, 
especially as represented by McDougall’s 
Introduction to Social Psychology. For, de- 
spite all that may be said in criticism of 
McDougall’s instinct doctrine, it was a de- 
cidedly unifying influence which held the 
field practically unchallenged, in so far as 
the supposed “dynamic” foundation of hu- 
man behavior was concerned, for almost two 
decades. The concentration of comment and 
later controversy about this doctrine points 
to its exceptionally important role at the 
time. 

Consideration of this central subject will, 
therefore, illustrate concretely the situation 
in general, as regards some of the problem 
areas which define current differences of 
emphasis and orientation in the field. 

With the discrediting of McDougall’s sys- 
tem of instinct psychology the field was left 
wide open for various substitute formula- 
tions, so that a veritable flood of new formu- 
lations began to appear to complicate and 
also to confuse the situation. Among these, 
the most notable from the standpoint of the 
immediate advance of American social psy- 
chology was the theory of attitudes and 
values formulated by Thomas and Znaniecki 
in their important five-volume work The 
Polish Peasant in Europe and America 
(1918-20). The ground for this impressive 
work had been building up in significant 
fashion for some time through a series of es- 
pecially noteworthy publications and de- 
velopments, including, on the sociological 
side, the important early works of Cooley, 
Ross, and Sumner, in addition to Thomas’ 
own earlier work, and, on the psychological 
side, functional psychology in the form de- 
veloped by Dewey and Mead, the beginnings 
of behaviorism, and the gradual populariza- 
tion of psychoanalysis in this country. 

The approach formulated by Thomas and 
Znaniecki defined the sociological and so- 
cial-psychological viewpoints and largely 
held the ground, in so far as sociological 
thought and research were concerned, for al- 
most another two decades, which, however, 
overlapped the period dominated by 
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McDougall’s work and, in fact, was one of 
the strongholds of criticism of the latter.’ 
But this formulation, influential as it was, 
did not unify the field as had McDougall’s, 
since other substitute formulations, espe- 
cially on the psychological side Floyd All- 
port’s formulation of behavioristic reflex 
theory (Social Psychology, 1924), likewise 
had their strong followings. There were, in 
addition, prominent theories in terms of de- 
sires, habits, interests, wants, needs, drives, 
and others. This flood of rival systems of for- 
mulation encouraged an uncritical eclecti- 
cism which added still further to the confu- 
sion. And yet so accustomed had we become 
to thinking in terms of innate and basic 
“springs to action,” a view powerfully sup- 
ported at the time by the developing popu- 
larity of Freudian psychology, that, in the 
absence of a generally acceptable and scien- 
tifically valid formulation, every prominent 
writer in the field of social psychology for a 
time felt impelled to formulate his own re- 
statement of the controversial material. 
Even Thomas and Znaniecki supplemented 
their attitude-value orientation with their 
well-known statement of the four wishes, 
which were associated through incidental 
but nevertheless definite references with in- 
stinct doctrine. 


THE UNCERTAIN STATE OF MORE RE- 
CENT MOTIVATION THEORY 


It is hardly surprising, therefore, that the 
whole subject of motivation in social psy- 
chology has remained in a state of flux. 
Three alternative solutions have been in 
evidence. It is in the first place possible to 
bypass the whole disturbing subject of mo- 


7 The crest of this wave of criticism of instinct 
psychology as a basis for social psychology was 
marked by L. L. Bernard’s Instinct—A Study in 
Social Psychology (New York: Henry Holt & Co., 
1924). But such widely publicized articles as K. 
Dunlap’s “Are There Any Instincts?” Journal of 
Abnormal Psychology, XIV (1919), 307-11, and 
E. Faris’ “Are Instincts Data or Hypotheses?” 
American Journal of Sociology, XVII (1921), 
184-96, were probably more immediately effective 
in undermining the instinct position and are still 
valid from the standpoint of basic social-psychologi- 
cal orientation. 
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tivation and to direct one’s attention to the 
study of concrete behavior in specific situa- 
tions. This solution has had a wide appeal 
among researchers concerned with the in- 
vestigation of circumscribed problems. It is 
also possible to adopt one of the more con- 
genial established formulations for a specific 
purpose without involvement in the more 
controversial general problem. A third in- 
creasingly popular solution is to attempt a 
more inclusive eclectic formulation, usually 
presented in terms of some sort of “‘integra- 
tion.” None of these solutions has been com- 
pletely satisfactory, but no completely sat- 
isfactory solution is possible in the present 
circumstances. 

Thought about motivation has become 
too complex and critical for a single defini- 
tive formulation to capture the field again 
without a great deal of further verifying re- 
search. However, in the light of the frame- 
work of recent criticism and the accumula- 
tion of evidence from various fields, one all- 
important guiding principle has been widely 
accepted, namely, that the study of motives, 
in the words of a current volume on social 
psychology, “apart from social settings is 
fruitless if not actually misleading.”’* Or, as 
otherwise stated in another very recent vol- 
ume: The approach to social psychology 
“simply by extrapolating the picture formed 
of individuals” is today recognized as having 
‘led us up blind alleys.’’® This in itself is an 
outstandingly important social-psychologi- 
cal step ahead and is evidence of the devel- 
oping lines of convergence which the inter- 
disciplinary approach is introducing. And in 
connection with this guiding principle some 
further consideration of the third solution 
noted above seems necessary, since it is 
around this alternative solution that contro- 
versy in this area continues active in the 
field. 

The bipolar attitude-value approach, for- 
mulated in such impressive fashion by 
Thomas and Znaniecki and later restated by 


8S.S. Sargent, Social Psychology—an Integrative 
Inter pretation (New York: Ronald Press Co., 1950), 
p. 163. 


® Rohrer and Sherif, op. cit., pp. 1 and 392. 
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Thomas in terms of the “situational” ap- 
proach and by others variously in terms of 
the “interaction,” “field,” and “‘configura- 
tion” approaches, as well as more recently in 
still other terms, has been immensely pro- 
ductive from the standpoint of investiga- 
tional procedure and, in fact, has initiated a 
most fruitful period of empirical research.!° 
But it has been less successfully maintained 
in systematic theory and in the increasingly 
important applied areas of counseling, ther- 
apy, education, and social work, areas in 
which, in accordance with developing inter- 
ests, social psychology has increasingly 
sought to make its distinctive contribution. 
These, however, are the very areas in which 
Freudian theory has long been predominant, 
and, consequently, most recent eclectic for- 
mulations have sought, in one way or an- 
other, to incorporate various aspects of 
Freudian psychology within some frame- 
work of general theory more congenial to the 
established social-psychological standpoint. 
In this way instinct psychology, reinterpret- 
ed in Freudian terms, has achieved a more 
recent period of influence in the field of so- 
cial psychology, despite the fact that 
Freudian instinct doctrine is, in some re- 
spects, even less acceptable from a genuine 
social-psychological standpoint than was 
McDougall’s. 

For, quite apart from the controversial 
character of both instinct doctrines, 
McDougall never maintained, as did Freud, 
that the study of man in his group life ‘can 
be nothing other than applied psycholo- 
gy," a standpoint which does not allow for 


10 The importance of The Polish Peasant in this 
connection, as well as of Thomas’ later restatements, 
has been widely recognized; for example, through 
two special publications by the Social Science Re- 
search Council: H. Blumer, An Appraisal of Thomas 
and Znaniecki’s “The Polish Peasant in Europe 
and America’”’ (New York: Social Science Reasarch 
Council Bulletin 44, 1939) and E. H. Volkart (ed.), 
Social Behavior and Personality: Contributions of 
W.I. Thomas to Theory and Social Research (New 
York: Social Science Research Council, 1951). 


S$. Freud, New Introductory Lectures on Psycho- 
analysis (New York: W. W. Norton & Co., 1933), 
p. 245. 


social psychology in any significant sense at 
all and which clearly affects the psycho- 
analytic conception of human behavior and 
personality development as well as its view 
of group life. On the contrary, McDougall 
stated in his Group Mind that he was there 
dealing with a new order of mental phe- 
nomena beyond “the mere sum of individual 
units’ and hence not governed by “‘the laws 
of individual life,””"* a view which was later 
essentially disregarded by most of McDou- 
gall’s followers. Psychoanalytic sociology 
and social psychology, on the other hand, in 
the spirit of the Freudian conception, really 
remain applied individual psychology or, 
rather, psychoanalysis. This is of some signif- 
icance in respect to motivation doctrine and 
is well illustrated in the recent discussions of 
“culture and personality,” which we shall 
accordingly consider briefly in this connec- 
tion. 


RECENT CULTURE AND PERSONALITY MA- 
TERIALS!3—AN ILLUSTRATION 


The amazing popularity of recent at- 
tempts to combine the study of culture and 
personality indicates the widely felt need for 
an integrated approach to the more complex 
problems of personality, conduct, and social 
life, so that the pictures presented by the 
various sciences dealing with these areas of 
investigation can be more harmoniously re- 
lated. 

Recent culture and personality materials 
are of varying importance and validity, but 
for the most part they have one characteris- 
tic in common, in so far as their social-psy- 
chological significance is concerned, which 
links them directly with the foregoing con- 
sideration of the controversial nature of re- 
cent motivation theory in social psychology. 

The recent popular interest in and dis- 


12,W. McDougall, The Group Mind (New York: 
G. P. Putnam & Sons, 1920), p. 17. 


18 The reference here is to much of the recent 
literature which attempts to combine anthro- 
pology and psychoanalysis, a prominent and widely 
discussed example of which is A. Kardiner, The 
Psychological Frontiers of Society (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1945). 
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cussion of culture and personality were ini- 
tiated two decades ago by certain analyti- 
cally inclined anthropologists and certain 
psychiatrists of the psychoanalytic school 
who had become concerned about some of 
the challenging and attention-getting find- 
ings of modern cultural anthropology. This 
collaborative team has continued to domi- 
nate consideration of the subject even 
though, more recently, there has been a 
tendency to expand participation and to in- 
clude some representatives from related 
fields. However, the movement has taken 
shape and for the most part continues its 
course in essential isolation from the fields 
of sociology and social psychology, despite 
the fact that these fields, above all others, 
have for over half a century been concerned 
with the subject of culture in relation to per- 
sonality and with the more general problem 
of individual-group relations, of which the 
subject of culture and personality is a part." 
This isolationism is a challenging commen- 
tary on the movement and helps to explain 
the character of some of the products which 
have so far resulted from it. 

As is so frequently the case in the psycho- 
logical and social sciences, both sides of the 
original collaborative team came to the 
problem of culture and personality de novo 
and as if it had never been considered be- 
fore. In consequence, they have repeated 
some of the mistakes previously made, es- 
pecially the uncritical attempt to apply a 
questionable personality dynamics to the in- 
terpretation of cultural products and proc- 
esses. The psychoanalytic conception of per- 
sonality dynamics is today highly contro- 
versial, even on the level of individual be- 
havior,'* and certainly is suspect on the level 
of sociocultural interpretation. While a 
fresh start on the fundamental problem of 
the relation of culture and personality might 
have been productive of new insight and 


144 The work of Wundt, Sumner, and Durkheim, 
to mention only three influential pioneers in this 
area of investigation—quite apart from the varied 
work of more recent investigators, some of which 
has already been noted in other connections— 
sufficiently documents this observation. 
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grasp of essentials, in this particular situa- 
tion, therefore, the obstacles to such signifi- 
cant development have so far not been over- 
come. 

From the social-psychological stand- 
point, accordingly, the most characteristic 
of these culture and personality materials 
seek to integrate basically inconsistent ele- 
ments, so that they inevitably result in a 
conglomeration of controversial evidence, 
findings, and conclusions. They essentially 
incorporate the Freudian view, as noted 
above, that the interpretation of culture is a 
field of psychoanalytic application, a posi- 
tion, as already suggested, which practically 
negates the distinctiveness of cultural an- 
thropology as well as of sociology and social 
psychology. It is on this account that some 
of the culture and personality materials 
have been characterized as the products of 
an “illicit union” by some sharp critics, and 
it has been maintained by them that what is 
new in the movement is unsound and what 
is sound is not new.!* 

On the other hand, these materials deal 
with a highly important problem, and they 
have succeeded in popularizing and drama- 
tizing the concept of ‘‘culture and personali- 
ty” to such an extent as to secure its ac- 
ceptance in many areas where it was previ- 
ously disregarded. It has thus revealed com- 
mon interdisciplinary ground and prepared 
the way for a more thoroughgoing integra- 
tion as the situation develops and new in- 
sight into the relational processes involved 
emerges. Already, popularization of the cul- 
ture-personality concept has brought about 


The rapidly developing neo-Freudian move- 
ment, in its various forms, is just one of the im- 
portant present-day manifestations of this fact 
from within the psychoanalytic movement itself. 
Especially to be noted is the position which has 
been elaborated in a series of influential publica- 
tions by Karen Horney, for example, her New Ways 
in Psychoanalysis (New York: W. W. Norton & Co., 
1939). 

16 Especially H. W. Dunham’s review of A. 
Kardiner and L. Ovesey, The Mark of Oppression, 
in American Sociological Review, XVI (1951), 
730-32, and A. R. Lindesmith and A. L. Strauss, 
“A Critique of Culture-Personality Writings,” 
American Sociological Review, XV (1950), 587-600. 
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a general recognition of the interrelations of 
culture and personality, especially of the 
cultural determinants of personality. On the 
theoretical side, the realization has gradual- 
ly followed that generalizations about per- 
sonality are culture-limited and that this 
limitation must somehow play its proper 
role in personality theory—certainly a nec- 
essary corrective in view of traditionally en- 
trenched individualistic doctrine. 

We are confronted, therefore, with a situ- 
ation in which the importance of a problem, 
in the light of theoretical as well as pressing 
practical considerations, has encouraged a 
type of interpretation which markedly out- 
distances present-day knowledge. For this 
very reason the recent culture and person- 
ality movement illustrates particularly well 
the difficulties of interdisciplinary integra- 
tion at the present time in the complex and 
diversified area occupied by modern social 
psychology.!” 


THE NEED FOR VERIFICATION AND 
BASIC INTEGRATION 


Social psychology, in the nature of its 
content, has been integrative from the be- 
ginning, but today it is also actively inter- 
disciplinary, so that it incorporates, in many 
areas, a composite of contributions from the 
fields of sociology and psychology, anthro- 
pology and psychiatry. This complexity of 
material makes for the enrichment of con- 
tent but, as already noted, it creates special 
problems of integration and unification. 

For the time being, problems of integra- 
tion are for the most part tentatively solved 
by means of compilations of material from 
the contributing fields with a minimum of 
theoretical interlinking or by means of vari- 
ous types of eclecticism, which but add to 
the growing complexity of the field and high- 
light the need for more basic integration. 

In a field as comparatively recent, active, 

17 Because of the widespread current interest in 
the interdisciplinary approach, these difficulties 
tend to be disregarded or minimized, but they in- 
variably manifest themselves, nevertheless, in 
various disturbing ways in most of the interdisci- 
plinary products. This will be noted again in a later 
connection. 


and complex as modern social psychology it 
is inevitable that there should be variety in 
viewpoint, orientation, and procedure. This 
is not a cause for concern but a sign of 
healthy and many-sided activity. However, 
after a period of isolated disciplinary devel- 
opment and intensified emphasis on empiri- 
cal research at the expense of historical 
background and theoretical perspective, 
there is today a balancing and urgent need 
of organization and unification in the field. 
This is, of course, one of the prime objec- 
tives of the recent interdisciplinary move- 
ment, and much hope is today centered in 
the integrative possibilities of the interdis- 
ciplinary approach. 

Recent American social psychology, as in- 
dicated, is noted for its special emphasis on 
empirical research and the resulting impres- 
sive output of research materials of varied 
description. This emphasis followed as a re- 
action against the previous period of ana- 
lytic theorizing, so frequently based on a 
background of untested assumptions and 
questionable observations. But reactions are 
known to be extreme. Research emphasis 
has accordingly sometimes been reduced to 
a preoccupation with research technique and 
the accumulation of information in them- 
selves and apart from their relation to the 
field as a whole. The recent renewed interest 
in theory is evidence of the developing view 
that the time has now arrived for another 
corrective revision of focus in the field of 
social psychology, leading to a more effec- 
tive interplay of the two lines of develop- 
ment and to a more balanced and represent- 
ative outlook on the highly important 
problems which at present confront the 
field. 

It is in this connection that the interdis- 
ciplinary approach has much to offer by way 
of clarification and interchange of view- 
points and findings, a process which has in 
the past been notably obstructed by a con- 
fusion of rival terminologies and consequent 
lack of a common universe of discourse. 
Such clarification and interchange are the 
natural products of the interdisciplinary ap- 
proach, and this the many concrete projects 
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seek to accomplish on different levels and in 
various forms.'® 

It is questionable whether, in its present 
stage of development and in view of differ- 
ences of basic theory, more specific con- 
tributions can be expected from the inter- 
disciplinary approach. However, in the light 
of the broadened perspective thus provided, 
planned and focused research, whether car- 


18Qne important series of interdisciplinary 
projects was considered in the section on culture 
and personality materials. Another contrasting 
development is represented by the impressive 
report edited by Talcott Parsons and Edward A. 
Shils entitled Toward a General Theory of Action 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1951). The 
latter is the product of an elaborate interdisciplinary 
attempt on the part of nine eminent representatives 
from the fields of psychology, sociology, and anthro- 
pology to arrive at agreement with regard to theo- 
retical fundamentals common to these co-operating 
fields. These two types of projects represent oppo- 
site poles of attack on common problems in the cur- 
rent interdisciplinary movement. And, while neither 
of these attacks has managed to avoid the difficul- 
ties which are today inherent in the situation, they 
illustrate the vitality and many-sidedness of the 
movement, which is eventually bound to affect 
favorably the development of all the collaborating 
fields, especially the integrative efforts of social psy- 
chology. 
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ried on within the framework of the inter- 
disciplinary approach or in terms of the col- 
laborating individual disciplines, will gradu- 
ally sift and fuse current differences, in so 
far as these differences can be fused on the 
basis of accumulating insight and evidence. 

For the rest, differences are a legitimate 
and necessary part of an actively and freely 
developing field, and, provided they rest on 
a solid basis of verifiable fact or interpreta- 
tion rather than on artificial differences of 
terminology and are clearly recognized so 
that they may increasingly lend themselves 
to the processes of scientific integration, 
they are essential to continuing advance and 
progress. Significant research itself requires 
such differences to focus productive inquiry 
and to spark fundamental lines of develop- 
ment. Thus the frontiers of modern social 
psychology, as is the case with scientific dis- 
ciplines generally, will be gradually and 
more systematically advanced to permit in- 
creasing unification of the field and a more 
inclusive grasp of the whole content of so- 
cial-psychological subject matter, theory, 
and method. 
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THE ETA: A MARGINAL JAPANESE CASTE 


HUGH H. SMYTHE 


ABSTRACT 


The Eta is a caste group whose employment in jobs considered unclean set them apart in the feudal 
economy of medieval Japan. Legally emancipated in 1871, they tried on a mass scale in 1922 to escape their 
inferior position. Although racially and ethnically Japanese, they are prevented by the stigma of caste from 
fully participating in Japanese society. As a group with whom marriage is taboo, they remain a segregated, 
poor, socially ostracised segment of the population, still forced to follow their traditional occupations. 


Today in Japan there exist some three 
million persons,! ethnically Japanese, who 
are virtually social outcasts living largely on 
the margins of Japanese society. These are 
the Eta. Their racial similarity with other 
Japanese, coupled with caste status and eco- 
nomic overtones in a society in which West- 
ern political patterns have been overlaid on 
a centuries-old feudalistic foundation, hold 
out rich promise for those interested in new 
aspects of the general problem of caste and 
class. 


FOUNDATIONS OF CASTE? 


Historically, the Eta developed out of the 
feudalistic economy of the Middle Ages, 
their identity as a special group arising near 
the close of the fourteenth century. Al- 
though work with leather was their major 
occupation, they performed services as exe- 
cutioners, butchers, handlers of the dead, 
and disposers of offal and did other jobs 
avoided by people in general as being un- 
clean. Because of their association with oc- 
cupations considered degrading they were 


1A communication of August 11, 1951, from the 
Ministry of Education, Tokyo, states that “the 
Japanese government does not keep statistics on 
minorities.”” Figures here are taken from Shiso 
Hattori et al. (eds.), Kindaiti Hyakunenshi: 1850- 
1950 (“One Hundred Years of Modern [Japanese] 
History”) (Tokyo: Kokusaibunka Johosha, 1952), 
X, 804 


2 This historical sketch is based on T. Kida, 
“Short History of the Establishment of the Special 
Community and Discussion of Its Abolishment,’’ 
Minzoku to Rekishi (“Race and History”), II, 
No. 1 (July 10, 1919), 9-77, and San’ya Kikuchi, 
Eta Zoku ni Kansuru (“A Study of the Eta Class’’) 
(Tokyo, 1923). 


even refused work as domestics in the homes 
of farmers and merchants. Thus in the 
feudal social system their status was at the 
bottom, and they became social outcasts on 
the basis of occupation. During the long pe- 
riod of internecine warfare in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries, when the demand 
for leather goods was great, the Eta occu- 
pied a preferred economic position, although 
their social status remained low. The em- 
battled warlords competed with one another 
to gain their services and to attract them to 
their castle towns, and they were given spe- 
cial protection, since their help was indis- 
pensable. However, when the long period of 
isolation and relative peace set in with the 
inception of the Tokugawa regime at the 
beginning of the seventeenth century, the 
demand for leather goods declined, the Eta 
lost their favored status, and they were seg- 
regated in special villages or special sections 
of towns and villages. 

In 1871, soon after the beginning of the 
modern period in Japanese history in 1868, 
the identity of the Eta as a special caste was 
officially abolished by imperial decree, and 
they were legally absorbed into the category 
of commoners, being permitted to follow any 
occupation they wished. But in reality their 
caste status remained intact, and by 1873 
the general population had set them apart 
as the “new commoners.” Socially they were 
shunned; marriage with them was abhorred, 
and they were excluded from social func- 
tions. They were forced to continue in their 
traditional occupations and were limited to 
such others as day laborer, peddler, tenant 
farmer, and handicraft worker. Their segre- 
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gated living quarters, although no longer 
recognized, persist even today: the Eta are 
referred to as the “‘special buraku people.’* 

The limited and fragmentary work done 
on the Eta by Japanese scholars has been 
almost wholly historical; thus there are no 
substantial sociological or anthropological 
data available. This limitation of detailed 
research materials frustrates attempts at 
even a partial interpretation of their present 
role and function in Japanese society. Their 
current situation is, therefore, here empiri- 
cally discussed for the purpose of pointing 
the way for detailed and comprehensive 
study. 


GENERAL PROBLEM 


Economic role and mobility.—The histori- 
cal development of the Eta accounts for 
their concentration today mainly in central 
and southern Japan, with their population 
about equally divided between rural and 
urban areas. There is very little internal mi- 
gration in Japan, and many Eta, especially 
those in villages and rural areas, continue to 
live in localities which they have inhabited 
for generations. In prewar times the more 
enterprising sons of Eta sometimes were 
able to escape their inferior status by emi- 
grating to Japanese-held Dairen, Port 
Arthur, and Korea. Some attended the Jap- 
anese-established imperial universities— 
Keijo in Korea and Taihoku in Formosa— 
secured training, returned to Japan, and en- 
tered other occupations, losing their iden- 
tity in new occupations and in the general 
population of cities. Since their names and 
physical appearance are in general indistin- 
guishable from those of the general popula- 
tion, their potential mobility is relatively 
great. 

Although the position of the Eta in the 
post-surrender period was improved some- 
what (under the Occupation all forms of so- 
cial, religious, racial, and political discrimi- 
nation were made illegal), today the Eta 
continue to function largely within their 
traditional occupations as slaughterers of 


3 A buraku is a cluster of houses forming a neigh- 
borhood. 
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animals; proprietors of butcher shops, shoe 
stores, and repair shops; leather-workers; 
basket-weavers; and clog- and _ sandal- 
makers. In the villages they usually occupy 
the bottom rung of the economic ladder and 
cultivate the smallest farms. 

Cultural isolation and coalescence.—Like 
the Classic Black Belt, Jewish ghetto, and 
immigrant slums of American and European 
cities, the Eta neighborhoods are set apart. 
But unlike the former, which are customar- 
ily large continuous concentrations, the Eta 
settlements are small and spotty, although 
there are a few villages populated almost en- 
tirely by them. When villages and towns 
have merged into cities, their settlements 
have remained as peripheral enclaves and 
the Eta continue to live in isolation as a 
marginal neighborhood group. 

The period since the surrender has af- 
forded them greater political participation, 
yet in their villages as well as in the towns 
and cities they share in political life, as a 
rule, as Eta. Part of this is due to the fact 
that in most villages assemblymen, in prac- 
tice, are elected by their own buraku rather 
than by the village-at-large; and because he 
is segregated in special burakus or confined 
to a certain part of a buraku in very small 
places, an Eta customarily represents his 
community only when such representation is 
on a buraku basis. 

Being Japanese and _indistinguishable 
physically and linguistically from the gen- 
eral population, the Eta are able to partici- 
pate inside the larger Japanese society. 
Their problem here appears to be one funda- 
mentally sociopsychological, arising from 
their occupational caste status and the in- 
hibitions which this promotes. The socio- 
psychological effect of the term “Eta” is 
undoubtedly a restraint, since it has a de- 
rogatory connotation similar to that of “‘nig- 
ger,” “kike,” “wop,” “greaser,”’ “chink,” 
“monkey chaser,’ and other terms applied 
in America to minority goups. Their eco- 
nomic status also isolates them from full 
cultural participation: generally the poorest 
group in the population and segregated in 
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special areas, they live a ghetto life, a limited 
and growth-retarding existence. 

Integration and assimilation.—Consider- 
ing their physical oneness with the general 
Japanese population, the constricted status 
of the Eta makes a vivid impression upon 
the observer. Superficially they appear to 
occupy an apparently undifferentiated posi- 
tion, but further examination reveals that 
they are socially excluded, economically de- 
pressed, and politically powerless. The Eta 
still experience segregation and discrimina- 
tion, despite Occupation reforms, and their 
occupational-caste status continues to be 
accompanied by social restrictions, particu- 
larly in personal relations and in religion.‘ 

Even where the Eta have achieved eco- 
nomic success and political acceptance, mar- 
riage into the majority group is still rigidly 
taboo. Since the Japanese place great stress 
upon the “stock” of a family, non-Eta fami- 
lies never consider the marriage of their son 
or daughter to an Eta, for they feel that, no 
matter how much worldly success an Eta 
might achieve, he can never overcome the 
taint of his lineage. 

The Eta have attempted on a mass scale 
to escape their proscriptive position. In the 
early 1920’s they formed a nation-wide or- 
ganization, Suiheisha (Levellers Associa- 
tion) to effect their emancipation, and in a 
national convention in Kyoto on March 3, 
1922, they set forth a declaration of equal- 
ity. In several instances they were forced to 
resort to force to resist those interested in 
keeping them in their subordinate status.® 

The postwar period has helped some of 
them individually to escape their ethnic en- 
claves, especially the young women. The 


4 Examples of this in widely scattered villages 
are found in Karako, which is fifty miles northwest 
of Tokyo; Obie in southern Honshu; and Honami in 
northern Kyushu, where the Eta families are 
socially isolated from the rest of the village and must 
use their own religious facilities. Since 1948 the Eta 
in Aioi village, Shikoku Island, have been allowed 
to become members of the village Shinto shrine 
association, but they must still take the ashes of 
their dead to a special temple thirty miles away 
(reports based on field investigations). 


5 Shiso Hattori, op. cit., pp. 804-5. 


Eta women are reputedly among the most 
attractive in Japan. During the Occupation 
some of them became pan-pans (street pros- 
titutes); others went to the large cities and 
became taxi dancers in the night clubs, 
dance halls, and restaurants; still others en- 
tered the employment of Occupation de- 
pendents. In this way they met Allied sol- 
diers and sometimes married them, while in 
others they remained in the cities and con- 
tinued in their newly found pursuits, thus 
escaping their caste-ridden traditional occu- 
pations and condition. 


SUMMARY 


In the light of the foregoing and because 
of their size and dynamic character it is ap- 
parent that the Eta merit wide, detailed, 
and comprehensive study. Research on as- 
pects of the Eta phenomenon can make sig- 
nificant contributions to the study of prob- 
lems of caste class, social distance, minority 
groups, social differentiation, intergroup and 
race relations, social mobility, and occupa- 
tion-status relationships. Findings from 
such research should provide materials use- 
ful for comparative treatment with other 
status and ethnic groups. Among possible 
research projects are the following: (1) their 
geographic origin and prior occupational 
and status characteristics; (2) differences in 
degrees of social, economic, religious, and 
political acceptance and nonacceptance, in 
urban and rural settlements; (3) factors en- 
couraging or mitigating their cultural coales- 
cence and how far they have operated in 
either direction since the war; (4) studies of 
their ethnic enclaves, the reduction of their 
isolation, and possibility of their incorpora- 
tion into the larger society; (5) the effect of 
the term ‘‘Eta” as a concept of derogation 
on the stigmatized group and its social func- 
tion in the larger society; (6) intercaste and 
intra-caste behavior; (7) majority stereo- 
types of Eta characteristics; (8) the extent 
to which caste restrictions operate upon Eta 
who have obtained a high level of education 
and wealth; (9) intermarriage between the 
Eta and other Japanese. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


THE PATTERN OF AGE AT 
MARRIAGE 


To the Editor: 


In The Paitern of Age at Marriage in the 
United States, reviewed by Dr. Locke in the 
May issue (p. 612), I attempted to sum- 
marize under one cover the widely scattered 
materials published on the subject; and, 
in addition to presenting findings of a sample 
study of thirty thousand New Jersey records 
dating back to 1848, I also placed in evi- 
dence and analyzed other hitherto neglected 
statistical data on marriage age antedating 
1900 and some of the recent tabulations. 

The methodological problems and de- 
ficiencies of previous studies are carefully 
elaborated, but the book is not merely a 
theoretical exercise or smérg4sbord. With 
little reiteration the book was compactly 
and closely reasoned and fully documented 
with citations and bibliography for the use 
of other investigators. 

A glance at the Table of Contents will 
immediately suggest the outline of this re- 
search monograph, the detailed organization 
and subject matter of which were acceptable 
to a highly competent faculty group. As a 
basic part of the whole work a few sections 
were includéd to illustrate essential points 
in such research, to indicate the significance 
of the subject, and to place it in cultural 
perspective as fully as possible. These intro- 
ductory sections on the marriage rate, the 
percentage who marry (including data on 
marital status by age), remarriage, child 
marriage, the law, etc. are germane to the 
topic, but constitute only one-fourth of the 
textual material. While the determination 
of the trend in the average age at first 
marriage is given special attention, other 
significant aspects of the age pattern, such 
as nationality, education, occupation, and 
age difference, are also amply discussed. 


Altogether, with the methodological intro- 
duction and summary chapters, the re- 
maining sections deal exclusively with 
marriage age and account for three-fourths 
of the 350 pages of text, including tables. 
The writer hopes that other sociologists 
of the family may, after careful study of this 
work, independently find enlightment and 
value in it. 
THomas P. MONAHAN 


Des Moines, Iowa 


OPPORTUNITY AND THE ASPIRA- 
TIONS OF AUTOMOBILE WORKERS 


June 24, 1952 
To the Editor: 


In his stimulating study of opportunities 
and aspirations of automobile workers 
(“The Tradition of Opportunity and the 
Aspirations of Automobile Workers,” A mer- 
ican Journal of Sociology, LVII [March, 
1952], pp. 453-59), Ely Chinoy draws some 
conclusions which appear valid; but his ar- 
ticle carries implications and leaves impres- 
sions of more significant and general conclu- 
sions which can hardly be said to follow 
from the limited investigation. 

Chinoy interviewed sixty-four men em- 
ployed in a large automobile plant located in 
a medium-sized midwestern city. He finds 
that, although these workers still believe in 
the American tradition of getting ahead 
through individual achievement, the sub- 
stance of that tradition has been lost for 
them because their opportunities of ad- 
vancement have been severely limited. 
While the investigator does not say so spe- 
cifically, he implies that his findings reflect 
the attitude of factory workers throughout 
the country. 

The vital question is: ‘To what extent is 
America still a land of opportunities, where 
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little tykes grow into big tycoons?” To 
answer this question it would be more rele- 
vant to study the careers and fortunes of 
little tykes rather than of full-grown factory 
workers. But the investigator, in fact, fo- 
cused his attention on a group of people who 
had already passed up what opportunities 
they might have had. Naturally such a 
group will have very limited chances in the 
future. The fact that a worker with a family 
finds it most difficult to improve his position 
does not mean that he never had a chance to 
achieve better things through education and 
initiative when he was younger. The inter- 
views reported in the article indicate that 
some of the workers seem to be more aware 
of this fact than the investigator. 

In any society there must be those who 
hew wood and draw water, and, although 
the proportion of menial jobs in our econ- 
omy is decreasing, such jobs must be filled 
by someone. Our concern should be that 
these lowly positions be held by those lim- 
ited in ability or initiative rather than in op- 
portunities. On this important issue the in- 
vestigations of opportunities and aspira- 
tions of factory workers have shed little 
light. It would have been more revealing to 
compare the percentage distribution by so- 
cial and economic status of those who had 
achieved some measure of success to the per- 
centage distribution throughout the popula- 
tion. Even better would be a study of the 
careers of an adequate sample of individuals 
stratified by social and economic back- 
ground. Such investigations would probably 
require larger resources than those available 
for the investigations discussed here; but, 
until we do have more adequate evidence, 
social scientists should exercise great caution 
in drawing conclusions, both implicit and 
explicit. 

Kari GERTEL 
Towa State College 


A NOTE ON GROUP COHESIVENESS 
June 3, 1952 


To the Editor: 


The recent discussion in this Journal be- 
tween Gross and Martin, on the one side, 


and Schachter, on the other [LVII, No. 6 
(May, 1952), 546-64], reminds us of the dif- 
ficulties of conceptualization in the social 
sciences. Both parties proceed from logical, 
i.e., speculative, definitions to the attempt 
at an inductive demonstration of certain in- 
dicators of ‘“‘cohesiveness.”’ But should we 
not try to start with the phenomena, estab- 
lish the relationships between them, and re- 
serve the conceptual task for the very end, 
i.e., for the interpretation of the structural 
patterns which underlie the observed rela- 
tionships? In that case there are three pos- 
sible results: (a) the establishment of a clear- 
cut pattern of relationships that confirms 
our provisional concept; (5) the discovery of 
a need to include some unanticipated fea- 
tures in the concept; (c) the discovery of a 
need to replace the “unitary” concept by a 
number of independent and more basic con- 
cepts which conceivably could combine 
themselves in several ways, one of them 
being what we used to call “cohesiveness.” 

The emphasis in this approach is defi- 
nitely on relationships, that is, on correla- 
tions between observed behavior, expressed 
attitudes, outcomes of sociometric tests, etc. 
Gross and Martin (op. cit., p. 550) give in 
their discussion the rank-order correlations 
between the following variables: (1) high in- 
group ratio of intimate friends; (2) low in- 
group ratio of dislikes; (3) low in-group ratio 
of isolates. These are: py. = —.37; pi3 = 
— .42; p23 = .69. Obviously these variables 
are interrelated, but not in the expected di- 
rection, and, also, in only one instance on a 
respectable level of significance.! What we 
have to do is to reflect variables 2 and 3. 
This means, however, that we admit the 
possibility of a positive relationship between 
the relative in-group number of intimate 
friends and the relative in-group number of 
dislikes or isolates. This is not in line with 
the speculative concept of “cohesiveness,” 
whatever definition one may adhere to; but 

1 With a sample size of m = 13, a Pearsonian r 
would have to amount to .55 in order to be signifi- 
cant at the .05 level, and to .68 on the .01 level. The 
significance of Spearmanian p’s is presumably even 
somewhat lower. In spite of this fact we shall proceed 


without overstressing the lack of rigorous signifi- 
cance. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


it may be in line with the data as they stand. 
Since all three of these parameters include 
the size of the respective groups (ranging 
from seven to sixteen girls in one house), it 
seems advisable to take this variable into 
consideration also.? Table 1 gives the cor- 
relations and the partial correlations with 
size kept constant. By means of Thurstone’s 
factor analysis it can easily be shown that 
both these matrices can be resolved into a 
single common factor. The respective factor 
loadings are given at the bottom of Table 1. 
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Gross loads on a high ratio of intimate 
friends as well as on a high in-group ratio of 
dislikes and of isolated girls. One feels 
tempted to argue that a “cohesive” group 
contains not only friendship relations but 
also dislike and even isolation relationships 
within its confines. We are not used to think- 
ing in that way, but we may have to read- 
just our ways of thinking in order to satisfy 
the empirical evidence. The possibility 
which offers itself here can be stated in the 
following way: The presence of persons 


TABLE 1 
CORRELATIONS BETWEEN THREE REFERENCE VARIABLES OF “‘COHESIVENESS” 


CorrELATIONS (X 100) 


PARTIAL CORRELATIONS 
(Group SizE = Const.) 


VARIABLES 
1 3 4 1 2 3 
1. In-group ratio: intimate friends... .]........ 46 31 31 
2. In-group ratio: dislikes........... 65 56 56 
Loadings of the common factor....... 54 75 86 74 41 75 75 


The correlations as they are recomputed 
from these loadings are given above the 
diagonal of Table 1. 

Two things must be stated now: (1) The 
relationships between the sociometric vari- 
ables can be reproduced by the loadings of a 
single common factor which loads also on 
group size. (2) The relationships between 
the sociometric variables are not the spuri- 
ous result of the common element in the de- 
nominator, i.e., group size. Surprisingly 
enough, this common factor which we have 
come to suspect in the data of Martin and 


2 The respective data are given in J. G. Darley, 
N. Gross, and W. E. Martin, ‘Studies of Group Be- 
havior,’’ Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 
XLVI (1951), 565-76. The correlations have been 
computed by the present writer. Some care had to be 
taken, since Gross and Martin assign different letters 
to some of the groups in their two publications. For- 
tunately, one variable, the ‘‘cohesiveness-index of in- 
timate friends,’’ is given in both sources (Gross and 
Martin, op. cit., p. 550; Darley, Gross, and Martin, 
op. cit., p. 573). 


whom we dislike or who remain isolates in 
our group may also add to its “cohesive- 
ness.” Eventually, the notion of ‘“‘cohesive- 
ness” may thus become equivalent to the 
term “ego involvement in a group.” Conse- 
quently, a highly cohesive group may find 
itself in a state of conspicuous tension. In an 
election year this notion does not sound too 
unreasonable. 

Somewhat startled by this result, I have 
computed the correlations between a num- 
ber of other variables contained in the study 
by Darley, Gross, and Martin (op. cit., pp. 
569, 573). These and the corresponding fac- 
tor loadings are given in Table 2.* The factor 
loadings are represented in their (orthog- 
onally) rotated form. As a check upon the 
goodness of our factorial solution, the cor- 
relations which can be recomputed from the 
(rotated) factor loadings are given above the 

* Variables 9 and 10, the group averages at the 


second administration of the Minnesota Personality 
Scale, had to be reflected. 
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diagonal; the original correlations stand be- 
low the diagonal in Table 2.* 

In view of the smallness of the sample, an 
interpretation of these four factors could be 
only tentative or, at best, suggestive. The 
clearest paitern is presented by Factor II, 
which seems to reflect the ‘“‘attractiveness” 
of a group or the satisfaction that the mem- 


and/or “resistance to disruptive forces” is 
hard to say. In view of the data, this seems 
to be a possibility which should be tested 
further. Factor III loads on the high in- 
group ratios of choices for roommates (5) 
and social support (6). Factor I has negative 
loadings on these two variables. Factor IV 
cannot be interpreted at the present time, 


TABLE 2 
CORRELATIONS BETWEEN TEN ATTRIBUTES OF GROUPS 
CorrELaTions (100) Factor Loapincs 
VARIABLES 
1 2 3 5 6 7 8 9 10 I Il | Ill | IV 
1. In-group ratio: intimate friends}....| 32) 46} 29) 38) 54) 79] 43) 48) 70} 32] 00 
2. In-group ratio: dislikes....... 37|....| 68} 65|—07| 19} 50 
3. In-group ratio: isolates....... 42) 69)....| 53) 31) 91/—02} 11] 14 
35} 42) 02/—29|—13) 23) 24) 65)/—21] 38/—08 
5. In-group ratio: roommates... .| 62} 12} 10] 61/-—16 
6. In-group ratio: social support.} 65)... .| 60|—34 
7. In-group ratio: confidants....| 50} 40/—01/—19| 68] 00} 30 
8. Satisfaction with group....... 08} 06) 17)/—14) 50)....| 54) 25) 74] 06} 00 
9. Average socialadjustment(low)| 79] 40) 53] 40| 41|....| 55| 62| 73|—06|—06 
10. Average emotionality (low)....| 41/—02| 29] 03] 63 43| 34|—04|—53 
Average variance (per cent). .|....}. 129 .4|23.0/10.2| 7.0 


bers obtain from their group. The in-group 
presence of intimate friends (1) and con- 
fidants (7) adds to this feeling. Group life 
seems, however, in general more satisfac- 
tory the lower the average social adjustment 
(9) and the emotionality (10) of a group are. 
This is quite surprising, yet it holds also for 
Factor I, in which we recognize the constit- 
uents of Table 1. This factor seems to reveal 
a pattern of high tension in in-group 
relationships. Whether this makes for 
higher “cohesiveness,” “sticking-together- 
ness” (Gross and Martin, op. cit., p. 553), 


4The median discrepancy between the original 
and the recomputed correlations amounts to .04. 


since none of the loadings reaches even the 
-05 level of significance. 

I do not claim the result of this factorial 
analysis to be convincing or, for that mat- 
ter, to be satisfactory. I emphasize the meth- 
od. In the study of syntality patterns (Cat- 
tell) we use variables which we should only 
interpret in the light of their relationships 
with other variables. Otherwise, we seem to 
be headed toward an endless and not very 
rewarding discussion. 


PETER R. HOFSTAETTER 


Catholic University of America 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


Errata.—The Journal reports with regret 
two errors which appeared in the July issue: 

In Ruby Jo Reeves Kennedy’s article, 
“Single or Triple Melting-Pot? Intermar- 
riage in New Haven, 1870-1950,” page 57, 
point 6, the second sentence should read: 
“This sharp decline of Catholic nuptials 
among the in-marriages of these groups is 
due directly to divorced persons whose re- 
matriages were authorized by civil services 
in 1950.” 

The subject of the thesis of Yuan Liang 
(p. 81) should read: ‘The Chinese Family in 
Chicago.” 


American Association of University Wom- 
en.—Twenty-five fellowships are offered to 
American women for advanced study or re- 
search during the academic year 1953-54. In 
general, the $1,500 fellowships are awarded 
to young women who have completed two 
years of residence work for the Ph.D. degree 
or who have already received the degree; the 
$2,000-$2,200 awards to more advanced 
students or to those who may need to study 
abroad; the $3,000 awards to more mature 
scholars who need a year of uninterrupted 
work for writing and research. Unless other- 
wise specified, the fellowships are unrestrict- 
ed as to subject and place of study. 

Fellowships offered are: $1,500, fourteen 
fellowships, unrestricted; $1,500, to a wom- 
an with a degree in arts, science, or litera- 
ture who intends to teach; $1,500 for re- 
search (the doctorate is required); $2,000, 
three fellowships, unrestricted ; $2,000 for re- 
search in chemistry, physics, or biology (the 
doctorate is required); $2,000 for study or 
research outside the United States; $2,200 
unrestricted; and $3,000, three fellowships, 
unrestricted. 

Applications and supporting materials 
must reach the office in Washington by De- 
cember 15, 1952. For detailed information 


address the Secretary, Committee on Fel- 
lowship Awards, American Association of 
University Women, 1634 Eye Street N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 


American Philosophical Society.—The so- 
ciety makes grants for expenses to individu- 
als engaged in research in the physical sci- 
ences, the biological sciences, the social sci- 
ences, and the humanities. The Committee 
on Research meets in October, December, 
February, April, and June. An application 
may be made at any time and will be con- 
sidered at the next meeting of the committee 
if received a month in advance. 

Information concerning grants and ap- 
plication forms may be obtained from the 
Executive Office of the Society, 104 South 
Fifth Street, Philadelphia 6. 


American Society of Group Psychotherapy 
and Psychodrama.—At the tenth annual 
meeting, held in New York in May, a con- 
stitution patterned after those now in use in 
other professional societies was accepted. It 
sets membership requirements as generally 
an M.D. or a Ph.D. in psychology, sociolo- 
gy, or related fields and a minimum of one 
year of experience in research or practice in 
group psychotherapy. New members must 
have the sponsorship of at least two mem- 
bers in good standing. 

Officers of the society are: president, J. L. 
Moreno, director, Moreno Institute; presi- 
dent-elect, R. Dreikurs, department of psy- 
chiatry, Chicago Medical College; secretary- 
treasurer, E. F. Borgatta, Laboratory of So- 
cial Relations, Harvard University. The 
elected council of the society consists of 
twelve fellows, representing, equally, psy- 
chiatry, psychology, and sociology. Persons 
interested in further information should 
communicate with the secretary-treasurer. 
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British Journal of Delinquency —Now in 
its second year, this journal, a quarterly, is 
the only one of its kind devoted to the study 
and treatment of all aspects—medical, legal, 
psychiatric, sociological, and physiological 
—of delinquency. Its editors are Edward 
Glover, Hermann Mannheim, and Emanuel 
Miller. Subscriptions should be ordered from 
the publishers, Bailliére, Tindall and Cox, 
7 and 8 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 2. 
The price of subscriptions from the United 
States is $4.25 a year. 


Brooklyn College.—Willoughby C. Water- 
man and Marion Cuthbert are returning to 
active duty in the fall after sabbatical 
leaves. Professor Waterman spent his leave 
as a Fulbright professor at the University of 
the Philippines. Professor Cuthbert spent 
her leave in New Hampshire at work on a 
book. 

Joseph Jablow is returning as instructor 
in the fall after a leave of more than a year, 
during which he served as director of the 
UNESCO Technical Assistance Mission to 
Liberia. Mrs. Alta Jablow, also an anthro- 
pologist, accompanied her husband and 
taught in the College of Liberia. 

Alfred McClung Lee was elected to a 
second term as chairman of the department 
of sociology and anthropology. 

Samuel Koenig continues as deputy 
chairman of the department in charge of 
summer and evening courses. 

S. M. Miller has been appointed assist- 
ant professor of sociology and anthropology. 
He is to teach courses in industrial sociology 
and social stratification and will continue to 
serve as executive secretary of the integrat- 
ed social science division. Dr. Miller is also 
engaged in the planning of the training pro- 
gram in social research undertaken by the 
graduate sociology department at Columbia 
University. 

George Simpson, formerly of City Col- 
lege, has been appointed graduate assistant 
professor of sociology and anthropology. He 
is to teach courses on the family and on cul- 
ture and personality in the graduate divi- 
sion. Dr. Simpson is co-author with Fritz 


Kafka of the newly published Basic Statis- 
tics. 

Nathan L. Gerrard, who has just re- 
ceived his Ph.D. at Columbia, has been ap- 
pointed instructor in sociology and anthro- 
pology. He has been a member of the depart- 
mental staff since the fall of 1950. 

Rex D. Hopper has been promoted to as- 
sociate professor as of January 1, 1953. Be- 
ginning in the fall of 1952, Dr. Hopper will 
offer graduate seminars on social move- 
ments, sociological aspects of deviant be- 
havior, and the history of social theory. 

In the fall semester Feliks Gross, associ- 
ate professor, will offer graduate seminars on 
social implications of technological change 
and on minority peoples of the United 
States. 

Walter Dyke, assistant professor, is tak- 
ing a sabbatical leave for the year 1952-53, 
during which he will devote himself to eth- 
nological research. 


Brown University—Harold S. Bucklin 
became professor emeritus at the end of the 
academic year. His address is Wakefield, 
Rhode Island. 

Charles M. Grigg, of the University of 
North Carolina, and Harold W. Pfautz, of 
Bucknell University, have joined the de- 
partment with the rank of assistant profes- 
sor. 

Frederick Geib, a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of New Hampshire, has become a gradu- 
ate assistant in the department. 


Bureau of the Budget.—In March the bu- 
reau issued Standards for Statistical Surveys, 
a ten-page multilithed document presenting 
recommendations for planning and proce- 
dure. The standards were developed by the 
bureau in consultation with the statistical 
agencies of the federal government. They 
are intended as guides for use in surveys 
conducted directly by government agencies 
and in those conducted under government 
sponsorship by contracting organizations. 

Topics covered in the survey standards 
themselves include purpose of the survey; 
relation to other surveys or programs; devel- 
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opment of the survey plan respondents; ex- 
tent of coverage; frequency and timing; 
method of collection; nonsampling errors; 
standard definitions and _ classifications; 
processing and interpretation of data; al- 
lowance for pretests and follow-ups; com- 
parison with data from other sources; pro- 
posed calendar; cost estimates; the question- 
naire and accompanying instructions; pre- 
tests; follow-ups; development of the sam- 
pling plan for partial coverage surveys; su- 
pervision of field enumeration; manuals and 
other instructions for the conduct of the 
survey; progress and cost reporting; and 
preparation and publication of the final re- 
port. 

Copies of Standards for Statistical Surveys 
may be obtained from the Publications 
Unit, Bureau of the Budget, Washington 25, 
BL. 


University of California—E. W. Strong, 
professor of philosophy, has resigned the 
chairmanship of the department of sociology 
and social institutions, effective July 1, 
1952. He will be succeeded by Herbert 
Blumer, professor of sociology, University of 
Chicago. 

Philip Selznick has been appointed as as- 
sistant professor in the department of soci- 
ology and social institutions. His book, The 
Organizational Weapon, a study of Commu- 
nist strategy and tactics, has been published 
recently. 


University of Chicago.—Herbert Blumer 
has resigned as professor of sociology to ac- 
cept the chairmanship of the department of 
sociology and social institutions, University 
of California, Berkeley, California. 

A long-term study of the problems en- 
countered between middle and old age will 
be conducted in Kansas City by a research 
team of social scientists from the university, 
in co-operation with Community Studies, 
Inc., and other Kansas City civic and wel- 
fare organizations. Kansas City has been 
chosen for the project because of special 
local interest in problems of aging and be- 
cause of the preliminary research which has 


been done by Community Studies, Inc. The 
research committee will co-operate with 
Kansas City agencies which are working 
with groups of middle-aged and older people 
in the fields of mental hygiene, geriatric 
medicine, social welfare, recreation, and 
adult education. The central purpose will be 
to secure the kind of knowledge which may 
assist aging persons on such questions as 
employment, health, civic participation, and 
the use of leisure. 

The project, which began in July, is di- 
rected by a committee composed of the fol- 
lowing faculty members: Robert J. Havig- 
hurst, chairman of the Committee on Hu- 
man Development; W. Lloyd Warner, pro- 
fessor of anthropology and sociology; Ever- 
ett C. Hughes, professor of sociology; David 
Riesman, professor of social science; Ethel 
Shanas, research associate in the Committee 
on Human Development; and W. D. Bry- 
ant, executive director of Community 
Studies, Inc., in Kansas City. Two members 
of the research team, Eugene A. Friedmann, 
research associate of the Committee on Hu- 
man Development, who has just completed 
a study of work and retirement, and Sheila 
Spalding, a graduate of the Yale law school 
and a specialist in community organization, 
will live in Kansas City. 

An eight-page mimeographed bibliogra- 
phy of over 200 articles written by the late 
Professor Louis Wirth is available at the 
price of twenty-five cents per copy. Orders 
should be sent to: The American Journal 
of Sociology, room 5, 1126 East 59th Street, 
Chicago 37, Illinois. 


Committee on International Exchange of 
Persons.—Awards under the Fulbright Act 
for 1953-54 are offered for university lectur- 
ing and advanced research in Austria, Bel- 
gium, Luxembourg, Denmark, Egypt, 
France, Greece, Iraq, Italy, Japan, the 
Netherlands, Norway, Pakistan, Turkey, 
the Union of South Africa, the United King- 
dom and the colonial dependencies. 

Applications for university lecturing and 
advanced research must be postmarked no 
later than October 15, 1952. 
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This competition is specifically for uni- 
versity lecturing and postdoctoral-level re- 
search. Graduate students desiring to enrol 
for courses abroad or to pursue a directed 
program of studies at the predoctoral level 
should apply to their local Fulbright ad- 
viser or directly to the Institute of Interna- 
tional Education in New York City. 

Application forms and additional infor- 
mation are obtainable from the Conference 
Board of Associated Research Councils 
Committee on International Exchange of 
Persons, 2101 Constitution Avenue, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 


Group Psychotherapy Institute —Three 
new seminars are planned for the academic 
year beginning in October, 1952. They are 
(1) “Survey Seminar in Group Psychothera- 
py,” in which a general outline of the vari- 
ous techniques employed in this form of 
psychotherapy are discussed by seven dif- 
ferent instructors, including Nathan W. 
Ackerman, Samuel B. Hadden, James J. 
Thorpe, and Aaron Stein; ‘‘Activity Group 
Therapy with Children,” conducted by S. R. 
Slavson, Saul Scheidlinger, Emanuel Hal- 
lowitz, and Leo Nagelberg; and ‘‘Analytic 
Group Psychotherapy,” given by Hyman 
Spotnitz, Helen Durkin, and others. 

For further information and a catalogue, 
write to the Institute, at 105 East Twenty- 
second Street, New York 10. 


Harverd University.—Peter P. Jonitis has 
been accepted as a postdoctoral guest schol- 
ar at the Russian Research Center of Har- 
vard University. In September he joins the 
project on the Soviet social system. During 
the summer he and Elizabeth Jonitis were 
codirectors of the Intern-in-Industry Proj- 
ect in Philadelphia sponsored by the Ameri- 
can Friends Service Committee. For the last 
two years Dr. Jonitis has been head of the 
department of sociology and economics, 
Washington College, Chestertown, Mary- 
land. 


University of Hawaii.—The sociology de- 
partment of the University of Hawaii an- 
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nounces the publication of Volume XVI of 
Social Process in Hawaii. This issue is de- 
voted to the sociology of religion in Hawaii. 
It contains articles by Andrew Lind and 
Bernard Hérman, as well as analysis of re- 
ligious groups in Hawaii prepared by ad- 
vanced sociological students. The price of 
this issue in $1.00. Copies may be secured by 
addressing Social Process in Hawaii, Uni- 
versity of Hawaii, Honolulu, Hawaii. 


International Sociological Association.— 
The association commemorated the life of 
Louis Wirth at the opening of an Interna- 
tional Conference on the Teaching of Soci- 
ology convened in Paris on June 4. Ad- 
dresses in his memory were given by 
Georges Davy, dean of the faculty of letters 
of the Sorbonne and vice-president of the 
association; by Morris Ginsberg, professor 
of sociology at the London School of Eco- 
nomics and also vice-president of the associ- 
ation; by Alva Myrdal, director of the social 
sciences department of UNESCO; and by 
Arnold Rose, Wirth’s pupil and colleague. 


University of Kentucky.—Irwin T. San- 
ders, who two years ago was elected “Dis- 
tinguished Professor of the Year”’ by his col- 
leagues in the College of Arts and Sciences, 
has been given the permanent rank of Dis- 
tinguished Professor by action of the board 
of trustees. Professor Sanders will be on 
leave during the summer, teaching at the 
University of Wisconsin and gathering fur- 
ther data for his studies of the Balkan peas- 
ant at the Library of Congress in Washing- 
ton. In September, when his sabbatical year 
begins, he leaves to continue his work in 
Greece and Yugoslavia as a research associ- 
ate of the Russian Research Institute of 
Harvard University. 

Ward W. Bauder, professor of rural soci- 
ology, taught at the University of Illinois 
during the summer term. 

For the second consecutive summer 4 
seminar on intergroup relations was held 
during the summer session. Gordon W. 
Lovejoy served as director and Frances 
Tiernan as assistant director. This is the 
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first, and so far the only, seminar of the kind 
having an interracial student body and held 
on the campus of a state university in the 
South. It is sponsored by the university and 
the National Conference of Christians and 
Jews, and full university course credit is 
given. 

Ralph J. Ramsey, field agent in rural so- 
ciology, taught a short summer course for 
extension agents on community analysis. 
He recently completed an evaluation of the 
Kentucky Farm and Home Development 
Program. 

C. Arnold Anderson, professor of sociolo- 
gy, as acting president of Phi Beta Kappa 
is handling arrangements for the Triennial 
Meeting of the United Chapters on the Ken- 
tucky campus in September. 

James W. Gladden, associate professor of 
sociology, was in charge of the annual Fami- 
ly Life Conference held on the campus dur- 
ing the summer. 

Joseph H. Jones was appointed communi- 
ty analyst in the Bureau of Community 
Service on July 1. 

James Hughes, instructor in sociology, is 
continuing his study of narcotic addiction 
among youth. 

The department of rural sociology, in col- 
laboration with the state department of 
health, is conducting a study of infant mor- 
tality in Kentucky. Marie Mason is in 
charge of the project. 

The Bureau of Community Service has 
completed a reconnaissance profile study of 
the Paducah, Kentucky, area, which is un- 
dergoing tremendous expansion and change 
as a result of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion’s hydrogen-bomb plant now being con- 
structed. James S. Brown, assistant profes- 
sor of rural sociology, was the leader of the 
project. This study is to be the basis of an 
intensive study of social change, which, it is 
planned, will be undertaken during the next 
two or three years. 

The department of sociology and its Bu- 
reau of Community Service are collaborat- 
ing with the Bureau of School Service and an 
interdisciplinary committee in research on 


school administration. This work is partially 
underwritten by the Kellogg Foundation. 

Robert E. Galloway, of the Division of 
Farm Population and Rural Life, United 
States Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
has been stationed in the department of 
rural sociology since fall, 1951. 

Societies around the World, a textbook in- 
corporating course materials developed for 
an interdepartmental course, is about to 
be published. This course has been devel- 
oped and is taught by a committee made up 
of staff members in sociology, geography, 
and anthropology under the chairmanship 
of Irwin T. Sanders. 

The departments of sociology (College of 
Arts and Sciences) and rural sociology (Col- 
lege of Agriculture and Home Economics) 
are completing their first year under a single 
head, Howard W. Beers. He is serving this 
year as president of the Rural Sociological 
Society. The journal Rural Sociology is now 
published at the University of Kentucky, 
with A. Lee Coleman, assistant professor, as 
managing editor. 


University of Nebraska.—Robert C. Sor- 
enson has resigned his teaching and research 
post on the faculty of the College of Law to 
assume new duties on the staff of the Opera- 
tions Research Office, Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, Chevy Chase, Maryland. 


Ohio State University —Brewton Berry, 
professor of sociology, has been given the 
$1,000 Anisfield-Wolf Award for his book, 
Race Relations, which was published last 
year. The Anisfield-Wolf Award was estab- 
lished eighteen years ago by Mrs. Edith A. 
Wolf of Cleveland in honor of her father and 
her husband for the best books published in 
the calendar year dealing with the problems 
of racial- and nationality-group relations. 
Winners of the award in previous years have 
been John Hersey’s The Wall and Alan 
Paton’s Cry, the Beloved Country. Professor 
Berry’s book is the first textbook to be 
granted one of the awards. 

Professor Berry conducted courses during 
the summer at Pennsylvania State College. 
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University of Pennsylvania.—James H. S. 
Bossard is the executive director of a nation- 
wide survey of mixed marriages made for the 
United Lutheran Church of America. 


Pennsylvania State College —Samuel Bliz- 
zard has been elected executive director of 
the Social Science Research Center. Dr. 
Blizzard conducted a faculty seminar at the 
Agricultural and Mechanical College of 
Texas during the annual Town and Country 
Pastors’ Conference in July. 

Robert Clark has been promoted to as- 
sociate professor. 

Francis Ianni, who completed his work 
for the doctorate this year, has been ap- 
pointed to the faculty at Russell Sage Col- 
lege. 

The Inter-University Labor Education 
Committee (Chicago, Cornell, Illinois, 
Pennsylvania State, Rutgers, Roosevelt, the 
University of California at Los Angeles, and 
Wisconsin, with representatives of the 
AF of L and the CIO) has received a con- 
tinuing grant from the Fund for Adult Edu- 
cation. The grant will be used to broaden the 
content of union educational programs and 
to assist labor leaders in establishing and 
conducting these programs. Seth Russell 
represents Pennsylvania State on the policy 
board. Emphasis at Pennsylvania State will 
be on expanding workers’ education, rede- 
veloping programs in community participa- 
tion, integrating workers’ education into 
local union programs, and testing materials. 
Seth Russell and Jessie Bernard have com- 
pleted field work in three Pennsylvania in- 
dustrial communities and are making an 
evaluation of workers’ educational pro- 
grams as factors in community participa- 
tion by union members. 

Members of the department of sociology 
and the department of rural sociology have 
been participating in an evaluation of “The 
People Act,” a program sponsored by the 
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Ford Foundation, whose national chairman 
is Milton Eisenhower, president of the 
college. 

Maurice Mook is continuing his field stud- 
ieson the Amish in Pennsylvania. Dr. Mook’s 
project has received a grant from the coun- 
cil on research. 

William M. Smith, Jr., professor of fami- 
ly relationships in the School of Home Eco- 
nomics, and Joseph H. Britten, assistant 
professor of psychology, are doing field work 
on a study of three-generation families in a 
Pennsylvania rural community. 

George Field is conducting a study on the 
emergence of social structure in a communi- 
ty of prefabricated homes in a rural area. 

A study of the social and economic ef- 
fects of deer-hunting on communities is be- 
ing conducted at the Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station under a grant from the Penn- 
sylvania State Game Commission and the 
Cooperative Wild Life Research Unit. This 
is an interdepartmental project conducted 
by J. B. Washko, of the agronomy depart- 
ment, J. K. Pasto, of the farm management 
department, and Samuel Blizzard, of the so- 
ciology department. 

A study of housing values in Pennsyl- 
vania rural communities is being under- 
taken by Francena L. Nolan and M. E. 
John. 


United States Air Force Air University.— 
Maurice T. Price is stationed at the Human 
Resources Research Institute of the United 
States Air Force, located at Maxwell Air 
Force Base, Alabama. Since last March he 
has been chief of the newly inaugurated Far 
Eastern Division of the Psychological War- 
fare Directorate, with interests ranging as 
far as India and Pakistan. In September, 
1951, Mr. Price left his post as a United 
States government consultant in Washing- 
ton, where he had served as research project 
co-ordinator in the Psychological Warfare 
Directorate. 
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ERRATUM 


The first sentence (p. 108) of the review by 
Ethel Shanas of Jahoda, Deutsch, and Cook, Re- 
search Methods in Social Relations, should have 
read “The two volumes on Research Methods in 
Social Relations, published under the auspices of 
the Society for the Psychological Study of Social 
Issues (SPSSI), grew out of the desire of the 
authors to give a complete report on the history 
of a research project, from formulation to ap- 
plication.” 


Gesammelte Aufsdize zur Wissenschaftslehre. By 
Max WEBER. Ed. JOHANNES WINCKELMANN. 
2d ed. Tiibingen: Verlag J. C. B. Mohr (Paul 
Siebeck). Pp. viii+688. DM 34.80. 


This enlarged and revised edition of Weber’s 
writings in the field of methodology makes it 
possible now to comprehend the development 
and essence of his whole epistemological system. 
To discuss it in its entirety is out of the question 
ina review. Accordingly, only two points will be 
dealt with: (1) What are the differences between 
this recent edition and the earlier one? and (2) 
To what extent does the new edition facilitate 
the understanding of the development of the 
whole personality? 

There are four notable changes in the revised 
edition: the sequence of the articles; the incor- 
porating of the largely epistemological introduc- 
tion of Wirtschaft und Gesellschaft (also trans- 
lated into English by A. M. Henderson and Tal- 
cott Parsons); the addition of an elaborate sub- 
ject index, which especially enumerates all epis- 
temological terms; and the addition of an ap- 
pendix containing references to corresponding 
passages in other Weber publications as well as to 
those of other writers, forerunners as well as fol- 
lowers and critics. 

The above changes, taken together, facilitate 
to a great extent the perception of the develop- 
ment of Weber’s epistemological system and 
particularly of the fact that various concepts 
appearing in the first publications were clarified 
in the middle period and used in the final sys- 


tematization. Such are, for example, the ideal 
type, the value judgment, the contrasting of 
natural and cultural sciences, and the limitation 
of the sphere of cognition obtainable within the 
realms of mathematics, psychology, history, and 
the social and economic sciences. The middle pe- 
riod, when the decisive epistemological articles 
were published, brings the elaboration of the 
concepts of special science as such and in itself; 
the roles of individual, single fact and freedom 
of will within the realm of history; and the fur- 
ther limitation of the role of psychology within 
the sphere of economic theory and the elabora- 
tion of the limits of its application in, say, so- 
cial policy and welfare. The same is accom- 
plished with regard to statistics and to physical 
anthropology. Last but not least, he developed 
in the second period the cultural anthropology 
of preliterate peoples and a method for relating 
it to social history and sociology. This realm of 
investigation becomes very important in 
Weber’s last period, i.e., in his studies concern- 
ing the sociology of religion of Chinese, Hindus, 
and Hebrews. 

No one at the present time wil] completely 
agree epistemologically with Max Weber. How- 
ard Becker, especially, has put forward various 
objections and amendments concerning the 
ideal type and “Zweckrationalitat,” and Talcott 
Parsons has done the same with reference to the 
possibility of making greater use of psychology 
in the field of sociology. These and other com- 
ments (enumerated in the reviewer’s article 
““Max Weber im amerikanischen Geistesleben,” 
in Kélner Zeitschrift fiir Soziologie, Vol. III, No. 
4 [1952]), can no longer remain unnoticed. How- 
ever, no one interested in generalizing from 
comparative historical investigations can put 
Weber’s theories aside. The latter have under- 
gone a development; they are often scattered 
through various articles of more or less polemi- 
cal character and are therefore difficult to bring 
together. Now, however, this can be accom- 
plished much more easily through the devoted 
and careful work of Winckelmann, especially 
with the help of his table of epistemological 
terms and his references to other writings. Ac- 
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cordingly, he is deserving of the thanks of every- 
one whose work necessitates dealing with the 
epistemological background of sociology. 


HONIGSHEIM 
Lewis and Clark College 


Elements of Social Organization. By RAYMOND 
Firtu. New York: Philosophical Library, 
1951. Pp. vii+ 257. $5.75. 


This is a series of lectures delivered in 1947 at 
the University of Birmingham. As Professor 
Firth states in the Introduction, he intends to 
examine “the role of social anthropology in con- 
tributing to a better understanding of some of 
the problems of modern civilization.”’ Although 
the lectures were addressed to a general au- 
dience, they deserve careful reading by all inter- 
ested in the theoretical aspects of social organi- 
zation and cross-cultural research. 

Aside from a skilful presentation of what may 
be regarded as common stock of anthropological 
knowledge, the first part contains a discussion 
of fundamental concepts which. are usually 
taken for granted. Thus the author criticizes the 
standard definition of social structure as “the 
network of all person-to-person relations in a 
society” for “it makes no distinction between 
the ephemeral and the more enduring elements 
in social activity, and makes it almost impos- 
sible to distinguish the idea of the structure of a 
society from that of the totality of the society 
itself.”” Nor is the “idea of social structure as 
comprising only relations between major groups 
in the society—those with a high degree of per- 
sistence”’ acceptable to the author. He suggests 
instead that only relations of “critical impor- 
tance for the behavior of members of the so- 
ciety” be taken into account. Critical relations 
apparently are those which carry well-defined 
obligations and responsibilities the observance 
of which is vital for the continuity of a given 
society. Professor Firth’s argument reminds us 
of a previous attempt by Brown and Barnett to 
define social structure in terms of a “‘system of 
obligation-relations’” (G. Gordon Brown and 
James H. Barnett, “Social Organization and 
Social Structure,” American Anthropologist, Vol. 
XLIV, No. 1). Like these authors, Professor 
Firth wishes to establish a conceptual distinc- 
tion between social structure and social organi- 
zation. His point of departure is the undeniable 
fact that a set of persistent relations defined by 
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mutual obligations comes to life only through 
action of the individual members of the society. 
It would seem that a social structure exists only 
in so far as it is “maintained and given its ulti- 
mate form by organizational decisions which re- 
solve amorphous situations.” The elements of 
choice and decision which are involved in or- 
ganizational action lead, of course, to the con- 
cepts of social change and reorganization. De- 
fined as “systematic ordering of social relations 
by acts of choice and decisions,” the concept of 
social organization perhaps becomes too un- 
sharp. Thus “acts of choice and decision” may 
produce either organization or disorganization, 
a term which does not seem to exist in Professor 
Firth’s nomenclature. 

Further analysis of social organization of 
small communities stresses four “major ele- 
ments” involved: co-ordination, foresight, re- 
sponsibility, and basic compensation. Here, it 
seems, too much emphasis is put on problematic 
events in group life which cannot be solved 
without special effort. More credit should prob- 
ably be given routine procedure in the ordering 
of social relations. On the other hand, the high 
degree of elasticity which the author attributes 
to social organization makes structural change 
appear as an almost normal outcome of “‘choice 
and decision.’ If social change is really ubiq- 
uitous, as now most anthropologists seem to be- 
lieve, then the conditions and mechanisms of 
change must be inherent in social organization 
itself. The author suggests two useful terms for 
well-known aspects of social change: “social 
convection” and “social conduction.” ‘“Convec- 
tion” is the process by which individual devia- 
tions from structurally significant behavior are 
transmitted to other members of the commu- 
nity. “Social conduction” means the solution of 
“fresh organizational problems” posed by the 
unforeseen results of adopted changes. 

The chapter on the social framework of eco- 
nomic organization is most enlightening in so 
far as it attempts to sharpen and to demarcate 
the anthropologist’s concern in economic life, 
although Firth’s definition of “economic an- 
thropology”’ probably applies to economic so- 
ciology rather than to anthropology. 

The high point of the second part of this ex- 
tremely stimulating book is probably the chap- 
ter on primitive art. The author believes in 
“universal standards of aesthetic quality” by 
which the form of an object can be judged. “But 
all art is composed in a social setting; it has a 
cultural content,’’ the understanding of which 
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requires its study “‘in specific cultural terms at 
given periods of time.” At least with regard to 
primitive music, however, the question arises of 
whether the formal elements are significant 
enough to make aesthetic judgment and enjoy- 
ment by “universal standards” feasible. 
Professor Firth’s treatment of basic anthro- 
pological phenomena is largely concerned with 
social relations as they grow out of economic ac- 
tivities, art, religion, and moral standards. Un- 
doubtedly this book will prove useful in ad- 
vanced courses on anthropological] theory. 


WILLEMS 
Vanderbilt University 


Intelligence and Cultural Differences—a Study of 
Cultural Learning and Problem-solving. By 
K. Eetts, A. Davis, R. J. HAvicuurst, 
V. E. Herrick, and R. W. TYLER. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1951. Pp. xii+ 
388. $5.00. 


This very important study will be of great 
interest to psychologists as well as social scien- 
tists, particularly to those concerned with con- 
structing and giving tests. Actually, it is but 
another step, though a large one, in the environ- 
mental direction already much traveled by 
psychologists. 

Just before World War II, psychologists 
quarreled mightily over the constancy of the 
1.Q. The so-called “Iowa School” of psycholo- 
gists, challenging prevalent hereditary ideas, 
published dozens of studies indicating that nur- 
sery-school attendance, orphanage and foster- 
home living, and other broad types of experience 
could affect the I.Q. considerably. The net ef- 
fect of all this was to show that environmental 
influences were more significant than had been 
previously realized, though psychologists were 
by no means convinced that they outweigh 
heredity in determining intelligence. Probably 
most psychologists would now agree that major 
environmental changes can raise or lower I.Q. 
by 30 or 40 points but that tremendous differ- 
ences in intelligence, such as between an im- 
becile with an I.Q. of 40 and a gifted child with 
an 1.Q. of 165, are largely a function of heredi- 
tary differentials. 

For almost a generation psychologists have 
known that it is futile to give tests across major 
cultural lines and that group differences in intel- 
ligence are almost certainly caused by cultural 


rather than innate factors (see, e.g., Klineberg’s 
Race Differences, 1935). On the other hand, 
psychologists have paid little attention to pos- 
sible effects of intracultural variations upon the 
1.Q. Perhaps this was a case of wishful thinking: 
possibly they hoped that such differences were 
not great enough to destroy the validity of their 
tests. In any event, psychologists should wel- 
come this first major effort to study the effects 
of American social status upon intelligence. 

Sponsored by Allison Davis and the Com- 
mittee on Human Development of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, the authors gave eight widely 
used group intelligence tests to almost 5,000 
white children, aged 9, 10, 13, and 14 years, in 
the schools of Rockford, Illinois, a fairly typical 
city of about 85,000 (1940 census). An index of 
socioeconomic status, a modified form of War- 
ner’s Index of Status characteristics, was com- 
puted for the families of most of the youngsters. 
One high- and two low-status groups were se- 
lected and used, along with the usual correlation 
procedures, for studying the relation of status to 
1.Q. In addition, over 650 individual test items 
were analyzed to discover what percentage of 
each status group passed each item. 

Major findings indicate low to medium posi- 
tive correlation coefficients between status level 
and I.Q. for each of the eight tests; the figures 
are .20-.43, each one being statistically sig- 
nificant. Mean 1.Q.’s of high-status pupils 
varied from 3 to 23 points higher than those of 
low-status pupils, though with considerable 
overlapping. About half the test items for the 
younger pupils and 85 per cent for the thir- 
teen- and fourteen-year-olds show differ- 
ences between high- and low-status groups 
which are significant at the 1 per cent level. Such 
status differences are generally largest for verbal 
—especially bookish and academic data—and 
smallest for pictorial and geometric material, 
particularly the noncultural (pp. 54-55). 

Commenting on these findings, Eells sug- 
gests that one or more of five factors may ac- 
count for the status differences in intelligence: 
genetic ability, developmental factors, cultural 
bias in test items, test motivation, and test 
work habits or skills. He finds no conclusive 
proof that any one or any particular combina- 
tion of these factors is chiefly responsible. How- 
ever, he presents as his own view the following, 
with which the other authors probably concur: 
“Variations in opportunity for familiarity with 
specific cultural words, objects or processes re- 
quired for answering the test items seem to the 
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writer... the most adequate general explana- 
tion for most of the findings.” 

Thus the commonly used intelligence tests 
seem to reflect, to a considerable degree, the 
child’s cultural level. But this is much truer of 
some test items than of others. Can new tests be 
constructed which minimize such cultural ef- 
fects and therefore give a truer indication of 
inherent ability? 

Grappling with this question, Eells insists 
that the validity of a test item depends upon the 
use to which a test is to be put. An adequate 
definition of intelligence must include (a) a 
statement of the source from which intelligence 
comes (genetic or developmental); (5) a state- 
ment of the kinds of activity which supposedly 
reflect intelligence (problem-solving, abstract 
thinking, etc.); and (c) a statement of the kinds 
of problems and situations in terms of which in- 
telligence is to be considered. 

Taking account of all these factors obviously 
makes measurement very difficult. In general 
the authors favor tests of developmental intel- 
ligence having a “common-culture” approach— 
i.e., utilizing types of problems equally common 
and prominent in the cultures involved. The 
alternative is to devise tests having relevance 
only to a child’s own culture, which would make 
intercultural comparisons difficult. However, 
the authors realize that this ‘‘common-culture”’ 
approach “might necessitate limiting the test to 
such a narrow range of experiences that it could 
not possibly be representative of the most im- 
portant kinds of problem-solving ability in 
either high-status or low-status culture.” Or, 
again, the instrument might be a battery of 
tests, each measuring problem-solving ability in 
some one cultural or status area. Thus a pupil’s 
profile might, for example, show him capable of 
meeting problems important in low-class culture 
butlessso whenit comesto middle-class problems. 

However disappointing the authors’ indeci- 
siveness may be as to concrete suggestions for 
improving intelligence tests, it speaks well for 
their scientific integrity. For their research has 
added further doubts as to the validity of intel- 
ligence tests, and there simply are no easy an- 
swers to the questions they have raised. Con- 
tinuing collaboration between psychologists, so- 
ciologists, and other social scientists is neces- 


sary. 

These researchers’ findings as to status dif- 
ferences in I.Q.’s are clear cut. They deserve 
great credit for not attributing such intelligence 
differentials exclusively to cultural influences; 
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for, after all, they have no conclusive evidence 
that a genetic factor is not operating—i.e., that 
persons of greater inherent ability may be more 
socially mobile and advance into the higher- 
status groups. 

Certain minor criticisms can be made. The 
authors might have described and evaluated at- 
tempts by psychologists to devise “‘culture-free” 
intelligence tests (e.g., Brigham’s and Cattell’s), 
Now and then they imply that pictorial and 
geometric tests are better measures of intelli- 
gence than verbal tests because status differ- 
ences are smaller in the former area. But “gen- 
eral intelligence” must involve a fairly wide 
range of performance; if only one or two types 
of material are used, the test comes close to 
being one of special aptitude or ability. The 
authors might have discussed somewhat more 
the use of tests to reveal individual differences 
as compared with group differences. Many psy- 
chologists might feel that a test which is too cul- 
ture-bound to indicate valid group differences 
(which are usually of small magnitude) may yet 
have value in depicting individual differences, 
which are often of such great magnitude that 
they could hardly be due to cultural differen- 
tials. (Why hasn’t someone suggested working a 
status-characteristics ingredient into the I.Q. 
formula, so that, of two children performing 
equally well on a given test, the one from the 
poorer cultural background would get the 
higher index of ability?) 

This is a very important study and an excel- 
lent example of collaboration among members 
of various disciplines. It is to be hoped that they 
and their colleagues will continue with related 
research problems. Perhaps the greatest danger 
is that psychological testers may not pay suf- 
ficient attention to Intelligence and Cultural Dif- 
ferences. 

S. STANSFELD SARGENT 


Columbia University 


Altruistic Love: A Study of American Good 
Neighbors and Christian-Catholic Saints. By 
Pitrrm A. SoROKIN. Boston: Beacon Press, 
1950. Pp. 253. $3.00. 


This volume is proposed as a first publication 
of the Harvard Research Center in Altruistic 
Integration and Creativity, of which Professor 
Sorokin is the director. He considers it a long- 
overdue reaction to the “‘sensate social sciences” 
with their “concentration on the pathological.” 
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This “pathological bent in the social sciences 
has been their concentration on a study of the 
negativistic and pathological types of human 
beings and human actions, and their reluctance 
to study the positive types of Homo sapiens and 
human relations.’’ Sorokin decries ‘Western 
social science”’ for having cultivated “an ever- 
increasing study of crime and criminals, of in- 
sanity and the insane, of sex perversion and 
perverts, of hypocrisy and hypocrites.”’ The up- 
shot of Sorokin’s attack on the nature of ‘“‘West- 
ern social science” is the underscoring of the 
necessity of the present and forthcoming studies 
of altruistic and creative persons as a counter- 
balance to “this one-sidedness of sensate social 
science.” 

In describing the materials used for this 
study, Sorokin states very modestly: “Being one 
of the first statistico-sociological studies of 
‘zood neighbors’ and saints, and dealing 
with material (especially in the case of saints) 
which is far from precise, the study hardly war- 
ranted an application of more refined statistical 
techniques than mere arithmetical summaries 
and percentages.”’ The total sample of good 
neighbors was made up of three groups. The first 
and largest group consisted of more than one 
thousand persons selected as good neighbors by 
the committee for the late Tom Breneman’s 
“Breakfast in Hollywood” radio program on the 
basis of letters of recommendation sent to the 
program. From among these letters, five hun- 
dred were selected as describing greater and 
more genuine good deeds than the others and 
determined the first group of “good neighbors.” 

The second group of good neighbors was 
made up of ninety-three members of the first 
group who wrote their autobiographies and an- 
swered a questionnaire. The third group con- 
sisted of one hundred and twelve persons who 
were chosen by Harvard graduate and under- 
graduate students and some social workers as 
the most altruistic among their acquaintance. 
This group answered a questionnaire; some 
wrote autobiographies and some were inter- 
viewed. 

On the basis of this odd research, its data, 
and “mere arithmetical summaries and per- 
centages,”’ conclusions such as the following are 
presented: “In the United States the over- 
whelming majority of good neighbors doing non- 
institutional good deeds are women.’’ Of the 
three groups, 75, 42, and 85 per cent belong to 
the middle economic strata, with an income of 
from $3,000 to $10,000. “Loving their parents 


and favorably inclined towards their teachers, 
‘good neighbors’ entertain a most friendly atti- 
tude towards physical and social reality and the 
world at large.’”’ In two groups, 90 and 98 per 
cent of them report such an attitude. Only 1 per 
cent have a hostile attitude, while some 8 per 
cent of the first group are ambivalently friendly. 
In this respect it is pointed out that good neigh- 
bors are strikingly dissimilar to criminals, psy- 
choneurotics, and other negativistic groups. 
American good neighbors appear to be a pre- 
dominantly religious group. The parental fam- 
ilies of good neighbors are larger than the aver- 
age American family. “In their relationship to 
their parents the ‘good neighbors’ and saints 
show no evidences of Freudian ‘complexes’ and 
aberrations. These ‘complexes,’ ‘fixations,’ and 
‘repressions’ . . . do not apply at all to the par- 
ent-child relationships among our ‘good neigh- 
bors’ and saints.” 

As for the Christian Catholic saints, this 
study uses as a source the data on 3,091 saints 
found in Butler’s The Lives of the Saints, as re- 
vised by H. S. J. Thurstone. It should be borne 
in mind that the author acknowledges at the 
outset how imprecise is this material. Yet he 
makes elaborate generalizations on a variety of 
problems such as sex and age distribution, coun- 
tries of birth and death, class origins, parental 
influences, types of entrance on the road to 
sainthood, routes to sainthood, marriage status, 
social and occupational status, adaptation to 
environment, techniques of self-control, fluctua- 
tions in the number of saints throughout the 
centuries, and generalizations on the saint in 
sensate, ideational, and idealistic cultures. 

An example of these generalizations is the fol- 
lowing: ‘“Thus, in the last nineteen centuries, 
the saints have come mainly from the upper 
classes. In this respect, the saints, who are per- 
sons of genius in the field of spiritual and moral 
creativity, resemble the men and women of 
genius in the arts, sciences, technology and so- 
cial organization, who also came largely from 
the upper strata of their respective societies.” 

If the few excerpts from the book in this re- 
view appear odd and dubious to the “Western 
social scientist,’’ he can be assured of finding 
many others to match them in the book itself. 

Sorokin attacks social scientists for working 
in such fields as criminology, penology, psychia- 
try, and psychoanalysis and criticizes them for 
dealing with the negative aspects of society, 
whereas his concern is with the “positive empha- 
sis.” It is surprising that he did not also include 
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in his attack the various branches of medicine, 
biology, physiology, biochemistry, etc. These 
branches of science also deal with various types 
of pathologies. Assuming one could draw up a 
workable scheme for studying neighborliness 
in human relations and other “positive’’ related 
traits, could this not be done without such a 
violent outburst against the whole range of so- 
cial sciences and without the implication that 
those working in these fields are deep in some 
demonic enterprise? 

SAMUEL M. STRONG 
Carleton College 


Social Psychology at the Crossroads. By JOHN H. 
RowrReR and MuzAFER SHERIF (eds.). New 
York: Harper & Bros., 1951. Pp. viii+437. 
$4.00. 


During the spring of 1950, specialists from 
several fields interested in social psychology 
were invited to a conference at the University of 
Oklahoma with the announced aim of initiating 
a synthesis of diverse contributions and even- 
tually forming a common perspective. This vol- 
ume, which contains the papers that were pre- 
sented at that conference, reflects the general 
state of confusion in social psychology today. 
Several points of view are represented. Psycho- 
analysis is conspicuously absent. Participants 
include specialists in anthropology, biology, 
psychology, and sociology; papers include prog- 
ress reports on ongoing research, critical sum- 
maries of literature, and general discussions of 
some favorite topic. Some are of high order, 
while others bear evidence of having been hast- 
ily prepared. Of the serious discussions, sociolo- 
gists will no doubt find of interest Schneirla’s 
treatment of social organization in the animal 
world, MacLeod’s paper on phenomenological 
analysis, and Hughes’s report on self-concep- 
tions and work. Those influenced by Durkheim, 
Mannheim, or G. H. Mead will also find much 
material of interest in Postman’s thoughtful 
summary of his work with Bruner on percep- 
tion. 

In examining recent attempts at integration 
in social psychology—especially in textbooks— 
sociologists have sometimes been shocked by the 
naiveté of outsiders in their discussions of group 
phenomena. Even at this conference, with the 
absence of the usual polemics, the lack of appre- 
ciation of sociological frameworks is quite ap- 
parent. Several papers contain references to 


what sociologists might contribute to some joint 
undertaking, and the task relegated to sociolo- 
gists is simply the description of social context— 
which presumably has some kind of molding in- 
fluence on personality. In view of the current 
popularity of “communications research” and 
the lip service frequently paid to the writings 
of Mead, Sapir, and Sullivan, it is indeed odd 
that interactionist orientations in sociology— 
such as that of Simmel—are so little known and 
so inadequately understood. Arensberg and 
Whyte emphasize interaction, but some of the 
papers of their fellow-participants are predi- 
cated on contrary assumptions. Of course, the 
burden of making one’s self understood rests 
with sociologists, not with those who fail to 
comprehend. 

There is little argument that interdiscipli- 
nary co-operation is to be encouraged; the im- 
mediate benefits are obvious, and the possibili- 
ties of pushing open new research frontiers seem 
unlimited. The papers in this volume, however, 
reveal how different the conceptual schemes in 
the different disciplines are and how formidable 
the task of developing a common universe of dis- 
course will be. If social psychology is, in fact, at 
the crossroads, one wonders whether a common 
perspective might not be reached most quickly 
by proceeding with caution and critically ex- 
amining presuppositions and evidence. 


Tamotsu SHIBUTANI 


University of California (Berkeley) 


Readings in Jurisprudence and Legal Philosophy. 
By Morris R. CoHEN and FEtrIx S. COHEN. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1951. Pp. 
xvi+ 944, $7.50. 


Louis Wirth often observed in better words 
than I can recall that sociologists are sometimes 
persuaded that reality is vulgar and that the 
“truly scientific” approach is one which avoids 
many of the implications of the phenomenon it 
would observe. But, happily, the book measures 
up in considerable part to one of the main 
themes in Felix Cohen’s provocative Preface— 
that the materials have been put together “with 
the thought that all of the ethical issues of the 
law are very near to us, in courtrooms, legisla- 
tive halls, and city streets.”’ 

The reader is asked to evaluate the book’s 
contents against a background of those concrete 
controversies which are the very nature of hu- 
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man society. Of four major divisions, the first, 
entitled “Legal Institutions,’”’ deals with prop- 
erty, contract, torts and liability, and crime and 
punishment. The readings then trace “The Gen- 
eral Theory of Law” (the nature of law, the na- 
ture of the judicial process, and legislation) and 
head directly into the fact-and-value hypothe- 
ses which are treated as “Law and General 
Philosophy” (law and logic, law and ethics, and 
law and metaphysics). The concluding division 
is entitled “Law and the Social Sciences” and is 
mainly concerned with history, anthropology, 
economics, and politics. 

Since the authors seek “‘to exhibit in their 
working clothes the ideas that compete for the 
future loyalties of free men,”’ it is interesting to 
note that the major portion of the subsection on 
law and economics is devoted to the discussions 
of ‘economic systems and their legal defenses” 
by Maitland, Holmes, Arnold, Berle and Means. 
Llewellyn’s ‘‘The Effects of Legal Institutions 
upon Economics” constitutes one-half of the 
discussion of legal factors in economic science. 
In “Law and Politics,’ law is described as a 
process of administration and as a proving 
ground for much of society’s institutionalized 
coercion and consent. Primitive society is the 
context for the several contributions (chiefly 
Lowie’s) dealing with law and anthropology. 
Pound, Kant, Maitland, Beard, and the senior 
author make the main contributions to the sec- 
tion on law and history. 

A significant development which is unfor- 
tunately overlooked includes what some call 
“experimental jurisprudence” and others refer 
to as the application of scientific method to legal 
policy-making. Law is in need of a truly expert 
friend of the court and a demonstrable means of 
freeing policy issues from areas of never ending 
testimonial and disputation. Logical method 
alone can help test, but will never fulfil, these 
needs. 

The over sixty judicial decisions which are 
represented in the readings suggest the superb 
illustrative and documentary materials which 
are often overlooked by sociology tests. It is 
regrettable that the section on crime and pun- 
ishment contains no legal cases. 

A philosophy which ponders the nature of 
social controls as well as social obligations and a 
jurisprudence of experience as well asl! ogic 
emerges in these selections and sentiments of the 
Cohens. No portion of the book can be dis- 
missed by anyone who is interested in the na- 
ture of social organization and social controls. 
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The Cohens have gathered together a genuine 
book of readings—not merely another anthology 
competing for the interest of the eclectic reader. 
Their product is the essence of intellectual 
muscle, with so little wasted flesh that it is at 
once exciting and difficult to read. 


RoBERT C. SORENSEN 


Operations Research Office 
Johns Hopkins University 


William Johnson’s Natchez: The Ante-bellum 
Diary of a Free Negro. By WILLIAM RANSOM 
Hocan and Epwin Apams Davis (eds.). 
Baton Rouge, La.: Louisiana State University 
Press, 1951. Pp. i+812. $10.00. 


This is a study of a Negro who was born a 
slave in 1809 in Natchez, Mississippi, but later 
acquired free status and in the course of twenty 
years became a highly respected, influential, 
economically independent member of the com- 
munity. 

The material in this investigation has been 
divided into two parts. The first is based essen- 
tially on the facts which were abstracted from 
the diary of William Johnson, together with 
other pertinent historical data. This is an inter- 
esting, analytical, and carefully documented ap- 
praisal of the role and status of the diarist in the 
total social structure of the Natchez commu- 
nity. The second phase of the book consists of 
the diary itself, extending over sixteen years, 
1835-51. 

This study reveals that William Johnson 
soon owned and controlled the most important 
barber-shop in the community and that he was 
a shrewd and an economically independent busi- 
nessman. He bought and sold slaves and treated 
them as other slave masters treated theirs. He 
was a moneylender. Business firms as well as 
professional persons often borrowed money from 
him for varying periods of time. The diarist in- 
vested rather extensively in farm land and de- 
rived an income from the produce raised on his 
plantation. It seemed that some of his overseers 
were whitemen whom hefrequently reprimanded 
for their negligences. He also rented some of 
his houses to respectable white people. He is 
conservatively estimated to have been worth 
$25,000 when he was killed in 1851. 

While the position of the free Negro generally 
was delicate and precarious in the slave system, 
it appears that, through the diarist’s strong and 
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unswerving identification with the patterns of 
behavior of the controlling elements of the pop- 
ulation, he was able to escape many of the for- 
mal legal sanctions of the community. This in- 
vestigation shows, as others have shown, not 
only that the Negro barber-shop served as a 
focal point for the news of the community but 
that the barber himslf, as a dispenser of an in- 
dispensable personal service, occupied a most 
favorable position. The standard of living and 
pattern of behavior of this free Negro reflected 
not only a high economic status but also a high 
degree of acceptability. 

The fact that a free Negro kept a record of 
the events of his own private life as well as of 
those of the community in which he lived is in 
itself unusual. This kind of behavior was char- 
acteristic of gentlemen of the leisure class: it 
is the first evidence this reviewer has seen of 
such behavior by a Negro in such an early pe- 
riod of our history. Johnson’s role as a barber 
placed him in a position to know the places and 
the people intimately. Thus his attention was 
focused on their private as well as on their pub- 
lic life. He recorded the births, the courtships, 
the weddings and marriages, the vices and 
crimes, and the economic and political affairs of 
Natchez. The diary of William Johnson pos- 
sibly gives more insight into the dynamics of 
group life in the first half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury in this community than any study so far 
released. It shows how valuable the personal 
document can be in reflecting through a sensi- 
tive personality the character of the collective 
life of a society or a community. It shows, too, 
how the delicate and precarious position of the 
marginal person renders him sensitive and re- 
sponsive to behavior and influences which may 
ordinarily pass unnoticed. The authors of this 
volume have made an invaluable contribution 
to the source material of the ante bellum South, 
and they have brought to our attention once 
more the importance of understanding the char- 
acter of the process of human interaction if we 
are to understand the basis for the development 
and growth of human personality. 

The authors acknowledge their indebtedness 
to the descendants of William Johnson for the 
preservation of his valuable papers. 


E. Horace FITCHETT 
Howard University 


The Destiny of Modern Woman in the Light of 
Papal Teaching. By B. FAHERTY, 
S.J. Westminster, Md.: Newman Press, 
1950. Pp. 206. $3.00. 


This is a carefully constructed, well-docu- 
mented statement of the changes which have 
taken place and the continuities which have 
been maintained in the official attitude of the 
Roman Catholic church toward the position of 
women, beginning with the reign of Pope Leo 
XIII (1878-1903). This period was selected as a 
starting point by the author because it paral- 
leled the emergence of feminism in the Western 
world. A historical plan stressing the adaptation 
of Catholic statement to changing world condi- 
tions is followed throughout the book, with oc- 
casional retrospective excursions, as in the dis- 
cussion of the loss women sustained with the 
dissolution of the nunneries. 

There is a very thorough documentation of 
papal attitudes, including Pope Pius XII’s con- 
temporary emphasis upon women’s political role 
as the protectors of the home. ‘When it is a 
question of the fundamental morals of the fam- 
ily and of the state, of the rights of God and of 
the Church, all men and women, of whatever 
class and station, are strictly obligated to make 
use of their political rights in the service of a 
good cause.’’ Besides the running historical com- 
mentary, there is a reiterated insistence on the 
theme of complementariness, on the importance 
of preserving the wholeness of life by assuring 
women a different status and role from those of 
men. Great stress is laid on Catholic teaching 
regarding the equality of the sexes: “Men and 
women are equal in dignity as sons of God and 
as sharers in an eternal destiny, [but] this equal- 
ity . . . can only be preserved when the mutual 
characteristics of the two sexes... are recog- 
nized and respected.”’ Throughout the argu- 
ment, the Catholic ideal of woman as comple- 
mentary to man is opposed to the idea of equal- 
ity proposed by radical feminism, a movement 
which is regarded as inimical to the home. The 
central position given to modesty as an essential 
element in preserving the dignity of women 
highlights the difference between this discussion 
and secular discussions in which the word hardly 
occurs except in historical contexts. 

This book should be valuable for all those in- 
terested in the position of women in the modern 
world, and it is also a useful discussion of the 
ways in which Catholic teaching ‘adapts to 
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changing conditions, taking cognizance of the 
trends of thought outside the church, reinter- 
preting a mora] law which is itself regarded as 
unchanging. 

MARGARET MEAD 


American Museum of Natural History 


The Mennonite Church in the Second World War. 
By Guy F. HERSHBERGER. Scottdale, Pa.: 
Mennonite Publishing House, 1951. Pp. xii+ 
308. $3.50. 


This is the wartime experience of the (Old) 
Mennonite church, one of the many Mennonite 
bodies. There are no theoretical formulations 
which assume a sociological audience, although 
the detailed data contribute definitely to the 
literature of sectarianism. 

Since the first World War, the Mennonite 
church, often in co-operation with other pacifist 
bodies, had attempted to formulate a program 
regarded by them as more satisfactory than the 
noncombatant service under military supervi- 
sion permitted in 1918. The Civilian Public 
Service program, wholly financed by the 
churches and largely supervised by them, was 
the alternative. 

As eventually developed, this provided for 
fire-fighting service, reforestation projects, soil 
reclamation, and service in mental hospitals. 
The men received no pay from the government, 
although the church gave them a small pittance 
of spending money and dependent wives might 
secure $25.00 per month. 

Officials of the church were embarrassed by 
the fact that slightly less than one-third of the 
drafted men accepted status within the armed 
forces. As rated by the local ministers, admit- 
tedly biased, nine-tenths of the men in good 
standing in the congregation took 4E status, 
whereas eight-tenths of the men in poor stand- 
ing went into the military. By this act they for- 
feited their church membership. Only one-third 
of these had been restored to membership three 
and a half years after the end of the war. 

Since modern warfare demands total mobili- 
zation, the church faced many dilemmas, as, for 
example, the question of how to respond to bond 
drives and even of what occupations might be 
entered without aiding the war effort. Even- 
tually the accepted policy was to approve of ac- 
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tivities which did not directly contribute to the 
taking of life. 

Two chief explanations were given by the 
leaders for the failure of the young members to 
hold to the historic pacifist position. The pacifist 
education had been focused on the leaders in- 
stead of on the young people who had to make 
the decisions. The leaders had attempted to se- 
cure from the government an acceptable pro- 
gram for the church without persuading the 
young people of its virtues. 

This detailed study of one period in the life of 
a small sect clearly demonstrates the constant 
effort required to redefine a consistent position 
within a rapidly changing society to the satis- 
faction of the group. 


Forrest L. WELLER 


University of South Dakota 


Grossstadtforschung. By ELISABETH PFEIL. Bre- 
men-Horn: Walter Dorn Verlag, 1950. Pp. 
272. DM 8. 


In the face of urban destruction and recon- 
struction on the European continent, this publi- 
cation assesses the state of social science as re- 
lated to the phenomenon of the modern city. 
The questions are, Can social science help to 
make the modern city a better place in which to 
live? Can social science help to fashion the city 
in such a manner as to improve its chances for 
survival? 

The task transcends the scope of urban so- 
ciology. Land economists as well as architects, 
biologists as well as sanitary engineers, are con- 
sulted in the argument placed before us by the 
author. While the author does not discuss ex- 
plicitly the problem of the unity of the science of 
the city (Grossstadtforschung), the wealth of ex- 
tremely divergent materials that has been 
brought to bear upon the practical problem at 
hand raises the question of whether we are deal- 
ing here with a separate science or with the ap- 
plication of many sciences to a particular field of 
observation. 

The author does not face the theoretical issue 
clearly; yet empirical materials are drawn to- 
gether in such a manner from community sur- 
veys, historical treatises, biological research, 
genetics, land economics, demography, fiction, 
moral philosophy, and other branches of the sci- 
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ences and letters that an integrating focus sug- 
gests itself in the very form of presentation. The 
city is seen as social process. As such, it is pre- 
sented as dependent upon migrations to the 
city; it is dependent upon the adjustment of the 
in-migrating human material to the urban 
environment. The in-migrants are followed 
through their processes of intra-urban migration 
and their assimilation to the urban social struc- 
ture. Their chances for demographic survival 
are assessed through the analysis of specific 
birth and mortality rates. 

The human material absorbed, used up, or 
promoted in the process of city formation, 
growth, and decay is broken down according to 
the landscape of origin and pursued through its 
advance in the urban status hierarchy. In this 
connection the author is prone to make use of an 
empirically refined conception of race. Although 
this notion is free from assertions about fixed 
race characteristics, it will probably leave the 
American sociologist unenthusiastic. Still, our 
growing concern for the adjustment of ethnic 
groups to the urban environment and their set- 
tlement in the city might draw upon this type of 
research for stimulating suggestions. 

In terminology and problem definition, the 
author does not remain free from organic analo- 
gies. If this be the heritage of ideologies from the 
near past, it is encouraging to note how the con- 
ception of the city as an organism is fading out 
of the picture, not through commitment to new 
ideological orientations but through persistent 
search for empirical verification. 

This summary of what the social sciences 
have achieved in the exploration and analysis of 
the urban environment, makes woefully appar- 
ent the lack of communication between Ameri- 
can and European social science. The author ad- 
mits the lack of library resources which con- 
demned her to a spurious familiarity with Amer- 
ican urban sociology. Still, she seems indebted 
to American sociology, as wellas to an obviously 
thorough training in demographic analysis, for 
an unrelenting quest for empirical evidence and 
high standards of research methods. She be- 
came acquainted with this emphasis of Ameri- 
can sociology through the standard works of 
Sorokin and Zimmerman. Many other impor- 
tant publications have remained unknown to 
her. Considering a similar unfamiliarity of the 
American urban sociologist with significant Eu- 
ropean publications, we may well be apprehen- 
sive of a spreading provincialism in the social 
sciences, in the face of the great need for ac- 
cumulated universal knowledge. 


The reader will be surprised, in the historical 
account of urban social science, to find Burgess’ 
zone theory of urban growth far antedated by 
Thiinen’s theory of state. Nor are we as familiar 
as perhaps we ought to be with early historical 
and demographic contributions to the analysis 
of the phenomenon of the modern city. 

Were it not for the inaccessibility of this pub- 
lication owing to language difficulties, it ought 
to be read by all those offering research con- 
tributions to the science of the city. It points to 
research materials either forgotten by or un- 
known to many urban sociologists in this coun- 
try. It challenges us to consider the integration 
of urban social science, perhaps through an 
urban sociology that escapes the dissociating ef- 
fects of a field of observation to which many 
specialized sciences are making their contribu- 
tion in a somewhat haphazard manner. 


SVEND RIEMER 


University of California at Los Angeles 


Toward New Towns for America. By CLARENCE 
S. STEIN, with an Introduction by Lewis 
Moumrorp. Liverpool, Eng.: University 
Press of Liverpool, 1951. Agents for the 
Western Hemisphere: Public Administration 
Service, Chicago, Ill. Pp. 245. $5.00. 


This book contains both more and less than 
the title promises. The title reminds of the times 
when Clarence Perry wrote his “Housing for the 
Machine Age,” which contained no more than 
the classical formulation of the neighborhood 
unit plan for urban residential developments. 
Similarly, Clarence S. Stein surprises us with a 
wealth of detailed information about the history 
of experiments in neighborhood planning in this 
country. Yet the reader will not readily accept 
these contributions to the rehabilitation of resi- 
dential urban environment as a sutticient ration- 
ale for town planning in general. 

The value of this publication lies in the de- 
tailed analysis of a sequence of planning and 
construction ventures which are recognized to- 
day as landmarks in the advance of urban resi- 
dential settlement. The names of a relatively 
small group of progressive architects, intellec- 
tuals, and planners are attached to this develop- 
ment. According to Lewis Mumford’s interest- 
ing Introduction, these men and women were 
influenced by “the civic ideas of Geddes and 
Howard, the economic analyses of Thorstein 
Veblen, the sociology of Charles Horton Cooley, 
and the educational philosophy of John Dewey” 
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(p. 16). We learn of the close and productive as- 
sociation between Clarence Stein and Henry 
Wright and their affiliation with the Regional 
Planning Association of America, founded in 
1923 for an informal exchange of ideas. Of this 
small group—never more than twenty members 
—we social scientists remember the names of 
Stuart Chase, Lewis Mumford, Clarence Stein, 
Henry Wright, Edith Elmer Wood, and Cather- 
ine Bauer. 

The bulk of the volume offers an account of 
the planning, construction, and operation of the 
following projects for residential housing: Sun- 
nyside Gardens, Radburn, Chatham Village 
(Pittsburgh), Phipps Garden Apartments, Hill- 
side Homes, Valley Stream Project, Greenbelt, 
Greenhills, Greenbrook, Greendale, and Bald- 
win Hills Village. Thus the reader will find a 
comprehensive record of what must be consid- 
ered the most important recent contributions to 
residential urban design and construction in this 
country. 

The social scientist will regret that the inten- 
tions of this town-planning movement to pro- 
pose “towns that are planned, built, and oper- 
ated to serve present day needs and conditions” 
(p. 193) are related to a rather superficial assess- 
ment of the contemporary social scene. It is 
taken for granted without proof that the re- 
establishment of primary-group relations in the 
city will improve the urban way of life; that a 
certain type of construction will promote such 
primary-group relations; that the experience of 
urban loneliness and the loss of “‘essential dig- 
nity” in the urban crowds can be avoided 
through participation in the life of a planned 
part of the urban residential environment. 

With all these assumptions, the neo-garden- 
city movement raises the banner of a glorified 
small-town environment which may or may not 
be transferable to the modern metropolis. 
Planners and builders, to be sure, cannot wait 
another half-century until the fundamental so- 
cial research is done. While we may want to 
criticize the doubtful scientific reliability of their 
arguments, still, we must hail a courageous as- 
sertion of values that has meanwhile made social 
history. 

SVEND RIEMER 


University of California at Los Angeles 


The Population of Switzerland. By Kurt B. 
Mayer. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1952. Pp. xiv+336. $5.00. 
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The English literature on comparative de- 
mography is enriched by this competent, lucid 
presentation of Swiss population structure and 
dynamics. Beginning with a judicious treatment 
of fragmentary materials on population growth 
before 1800, the monograph takes up succes- 
sively recent increase, the balance of natural in- 
crease and migration, social and economic char- 
acteristics, emigration and immigration, inter- 
nal migration and urbanization, future popula- 
tion, and population policy. 

The book offers no methodological innova- 
tions or departures from standard lines of demo- 
graphic analysis—partly, one suspects, because 
the Swiss data are generally such as to require 
no elaborate processing for a satisfactory inter- 
pretation. The author relies on secondary 
sources rather heavily, capitalizing on the care- 
ful work of the Swiss demographers. 

From the comparative data which are given 
it appears that Switzerland presents a typical 
case of the Western pattern of demographic de- 
velopment. Yet considerable emphasis is placed 
on several interesting variations: the role of 
mercenary service as a device for relieving popu- 
lation pressure prior to the nineteenth century; 
the disparity between a high level of industriali- 
zation and a low degree of urbanization, made 
possible by the pattern of predominantly small- 
scale, light, decentralized industry; and the sin- 
gular phenomenon of political stability amid an 
ethnic, linguistic, and religious diversification 
wnaintained in equilibrium by compensating 
demographic forces. The treatment of these and 
other matters draws the exposition away from 
purely demographic analysis and into funda- 
mental considerations of social organization and 
change, which are well handled. The product is 
a valuable study in the sociology of population, 
rather than a mere formal demography. 


DuDLEY DUNCAN 


University of Chicago 


Homicides and Suicides in Finland and Their 
Dependence on National Character. By VELI 
VeERKKO. (“Scandinavian Studies in Sociol- 
ogy,’ No. 3.) Copenhagen: G. E. C. Gad 
Booksellers, 1951. Pp. 189. $4.00. 


This monographic study of official Finnish 
death records over a two-hundred-year period 
has two distinct parts. First, there is an exten- 
sive examination of homicide and suicide rates 
from the mid-eighteenth century to the present. 
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The author compares Finnish rates with those of 
other nations and discusses the historical 
changes in these rates. Second, the author at- 
tempts to link the statistics with some asser- 
tions about the national personality characteris- 
tics of the Finns. 

The central problem of the book stems from 
a comparison of Finnish and Swedish homicide 
rates. Historically, Sweden’s homicide rate has 
decreased and Finland’s has increased. Simi- 
larly, compared with many other nations Fin- 
land’s suicide rate has been high and increasing. 

The central characteristic of the Finnish 
people through which the author seeks to ex- 
plain the high homicide rates and, to some de- 
gree, the high suicide rates, is a purported in- 
ability of Finnish pedple to hold their liquor. 
This tendency to become violent after a little 
drinking is referred back at one point to the 
predominance of Kretschmer’s “athletic’’ type 
in the population. In other instances it is as- 
serted that the Finn who feels he has suffered a 
personal injustice does not immediately express 
it but conceals his resentment, so that it turns to 
bitterness and later breaks out, perhaps under 
the influence of alcohol, in an extreme form. 
This latter pattern is further related to the 
unusually strict morals of the Finnish nation. 
Substantiating this position is such evidence as 
a low illegitimacy rate, accompanied by a high 
rate of infanticide during the later eighteenth 
century, and, more recently, a higher rate of 
convictions for burglary than in other Scan- 
dinavian countries, coupled with fewer bur- 
glaries committed. 

Several lines of evidence are adduced to jus- 
tify the linking of homicide with intoxication. 
It is asserted that homicides in which the vic- 
tims are women are usually premeditated, 
rather than passionate, crimes. Consequently, 
the author reasons that because Finland’s exces- 
sive homicide rate is entirely accounted for by 
the incidence of crimes in which men are victims 
the important variable is the crime of passion, 
in which liquor is most likely to figure. The au- 
thor also cites variations in rates during and 
after a period of legal “prohibition,” notes the 
high rates on week ends, and presents some data 
for a recent period on proportion of murderers 
intoxicated at the time of the crime. 

Two points of interest, secondary to the 
main theme of the book, are worth noting. 
First, the author presents a series of “laws”’ of 
crime, hinging on the observation that the rate 
of killing of women by women tends to be a con- 


stant. Differences among nations and in time 
are made up entirely of variations in the rate of 
homicides with male perpetrators and victims. 
Second, the author includes a critical essay on 
the suicide theories of Morselli and Ferri, con- 
tending that they have been misunderstood and 
misrepresented by Durkheim and Tarde. 

This study will undoubtedly be valuable as a 
reference work in criminology because it pre- 
sents in tabular form the annual rates of homi- 
cide in Finland since 1754. These are said to be 
the “oldest statistics in the world on homicides.” 
Furthermore, there is considerable ingenuity 
and care in the author’s manipulation of the 
data. As an analysis of “national character,” 
however, the book must be evaulated less favor- 
ably. Some highly suggestive ideas are indis- 
criminately mixed in with uncritical uses of the 
Kretschmer typology. No attempt has been 
made to go beyond the anecdotal method in sup- 
porting the observations on national character. 
Both more adequate evidence on Finnish “na- 
tional character” and more direct observation 
of the specific circumstances surrounding the 
commission of homicides would be necessary to 
render the central conclusion of the book more 
than an interesting speculation. 


Ratpu H. TURNER 


University of California at Los Angeles 


The Claims of Sociology: A Critique of Textbooks. 
By A. H. Hosss. Harrisburg, Pa.: Stackpole 
Co., 1951. Pp. iv-+185. $2.75. 


Alfred North Whitehead once wrote that “if 
science is not to degenerate into a medley of ad 
hoc hypotheses, it must become philosophical 
and must enter upon a thorough criticism of its 
own foundations.” And, it might be added, “‘of 
the conventions of its practitioners.” 

In principle, therefore, Hobbs has undertak- 
en a most commendable task. He maintains 
that, if textbooks in sociology reflect the state of 
knowledge of the field (although they frequently 
are between five and ten years behind research), 
the statements of sociologists far exceed scien- 
tifically validated knowledge. As he says, “the 
purpose of this analysis is to demonstrate that 
the claims contained in sociology texts consti- 
tute a biased presentation which is not justified 
on the basis of data, nor on the basis of scientific 
method” (p. 9). Eighty-three nonsectarian texts 
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published between the years 1926 and 1945 in 
introductory sociology, social problems, and the 
family were examined for objectivity and view- 
points on what Hobbs refers to as “practical” 
topics; that is, those topics of practicable import 
to personal and social experiences, including 
such subjects as personality formation, educa- 
tion, government, economic institutions, family, 
social controls, war, social disorganization, and 
social change. Practicality, he finds, is a point 
much emphasized by sociology textbook writers. 
He points out that which most teachers have 
long observed; that authors of textbooks have a 
marked tendency to use other textbooks for 
their sources of data: 21 per cent of the refer- 
ences are culled from texts on social problems, 
the family, and social psychology. For years this 
tendency to use other texts as source material 
has been increasing. It may be that textbook 
authors do not keep abreast of research findings. 
It may be, too, that new research developments 
do not appear to be worthy of report. It may be 
that a new author assumes that older texts offer 
the more authoritative sources of sociological] 
data: their widespread adoption implies that a 
large proportion of professional sociologists ac- 
cept their data. In any case, whatever the inter- 
pretation, general scholarship and sociology per 
se are seriously affected by the practice. 
Although Hobbs’s objectives are extremely 
laudable, he fails to accomplish them and is him- 
self guilty of the inaccuracies that he condemns 
in others. For example, he is extremely caustic 
about the analysis of personality in the texts. 
He feels that the material is presented in a 
biased manner and distorted to fit the author’s 
prejudices. This is unquestionably true in nu- 
merous instances. But Hobbs himself does the 
very thing he criticizes when he states that 
Kingsley Davis published ‘‘a retraction of the 
implications of his earlier findings because an- 
other child was found in similar circumstances” 
(p. 30). He writes this in condemning texts 
which make use of Kingsley Davis’ articles to 
substantiate the theory that the lack of a socio- 
cultural environment in the early years hinders 
normal personality development. In Davis’ 
so-called “‘retraction”’ article the reviewer found 
this statement: ‘One conclusion therefore seems 
safe, namely, that her [Anna’s] isolation pre- 
vented a considerable amount of mental devel- 
opment that was undoubtedly part of her capac- 
ity. Just what her original capacity was, of 
course, is hard to say; but her development 
after her period of confinement (including the 
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ability to walk and run, to play, dress, fit into a 
social situation, and above all to speak) shows 
that she had at least this much capacity—ca- 
pacity that never could have been realized in 
her original condition of isolation” (American 
Journal of Sociology, LI, 434). 

Numerous similar inaccuracies could be 
cited. One of these might be mentioned for the 
amusement of American Journal of Sociology 
readers with long memories. Hobbs states that 
the Ogburn-Nimkoff text received “uniformly 
high praise from reviewers.”’ Anyone who cares 
to check back on the review which appeared in 
the Journal would, I think, not concur with 
such a statement. 

This brings us to a further point. For thirty 
pages (28-58) Hobbs critically analyzes the one- 
sidedness and misstatements of the Ogburn- 
Nimkoff treatment of personality. It may be that 
space prevents Hobbs from similarly analyzing 
other texts on the same subject. He states that 
the purpose of the detailed analysis of the Og- 
burn-Nimkoff text “is not to direct criticism 
against a particular textbook, but to illustrate 
the manner in which sociology textbooks in gen- 
eral select certain types of evidence rather than 
other types” (p. 28). It seems to this reviewer 
that the deviations among other texts from the 
Ogburn-Nimkofi text are greater than the mod- 
al impression of sociology texts that Hobbs cre- 
ates in his critique of the Ogburn-Nimkoff book 
alone. 

There will probably be consensus among 
sociologists that the texts tend to be value-ori- 
ented rather than objective. Hobbs makes this 
point rather well. He found only six texts which 
treated economic institutions scientifically. 
Analyses of education tend to favor progressive 
techniques; governmental] controls are more or 
less advocated; economic determinism domi- 
nates the causes of social disorganization; war 
is universally opposed; emphasis is made on so- 
cial progress in the analysis of social change. 

There is no doubt that Hobbs has raised per- 
tinent questions and will have rendered a valu- 
able service to sociologists if it causes them to 
re-examine numerous assumptions which are no 
longer tenable. Hobbs himself may make more 
valuable contributions to the field if he gener- 
ates a little less steam and cultivates the calm, 
scientific detachment which he so greatly ad- 
mires. 

Joseru B. GITTLER 
Iowa State College 
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The Theodosian Code and Novels and the Sirmon- 
dian Constitutions: A Translation with Com- 
mentary, Glossary, and Bibliography. By 
CLYDE Puarkr. Princeton: Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, 1952. Pp. xxvi+643. $20.00. 


This impressive labor of love and scholarship 
really belongs in the field of historical jurispru- 
dence and either late classical or early medieval 
history, but it has much of value in it for his- 
torical sociologists and social historians as well 
as for “practical” sociologists and students of 
social problems, especially criminology. 

The stupendous task of editing and translat- 
ing this great legal collection was executed by 
Dr. Clyde Pharr, long professor of Greek and 
Latin at Vanderbilt University and more re- 
cently at the University of Texas, aided by Dr. 
Davidson and Mrs. Pharr. Professor Pharr is 
well known as a specialist in the field of Roman 
law. The organization and execution of the proj- 
ect occupied virtually a decade. The translation 
is a model of scholarly workmanship, edited with 
great skill, and is a masterpiece of the book- 
maker’s art. All parties involved, including the 
publisher, are to be congratulated upon a most 
impressive achievement. 

The Theodosian Code is known from the 
name of the emperor, Theodosius II, under 
whose auspices the codification was made. It 
embodied the laws, namely, the decrees issued 
by the Western Emperors from 313 to 438. The 
novels constituted the decrees issued in the 
West from 438 to 468, together with a few de- 
crees of the Eastern Emperors. Since these laws 
cover every phase of Roman life, they constitute 
a vast repository of source material for social 
history. They throw light on nearly every aspect 
of the culture of a period which has been lamen- 
tably ignored even by professional students of 
Roman society. This translation will for the 
first time make this important material avail- 
able to those whose reading knowledge is limited 
to English. 

The alleged analogies between the declining 
era of the Roman Empire in the West and our 
own age have been considered from the writings 
of Sir Samuel Dill to those of Arnold Toynbee. 
In his Introduction, the distinguished lawyer, 
Mr. C. Dickerman Williams, quite naturally re 
turns to this subject. 


The student of history naturally turns toward 
those eras which throw the most light upon the 
issues of his own. No longer is the prevailing ques- 
tion the worth of a few mild limitations on Jatssez 


faire. The issues of today relate to the centralized 
state, the world state.... 

We shall ignore the Code at our own peril, for it 
can provide us with new insight into that period in 
classic civilization during which the organization of 
society most resembles that towards which we our- 
selves are now moving.... 


The editors conclude their “Outline of Ro- 
man History”’ by the following relevant warn- 
ing: 

Thus fell the Roman Empire of the West. Many 
other causes materially contributed to its final dis- 
integration and to the triumph of the barbarians, but 
the most important single cause was unquestionably 
the hopeless misery of the regimented masses, with 
the attendant economic collapse that resulted from 
the excessive taxation that was necessary to support 
a corrupt bureaucracy of the socialized State. 


These considerations should not be passed 
over lightly. But neither should we draw too 
close and direct analogies between the fate of a 
social order based on a handicraft technology 
and a scarcity economy and one which is found- 
ed upon an elaborate mechanized system which 
produces a surplus that it is becoming difficult 
to dispose of by conventional economic meth- 
ods. 


HARRY ELMER BARNES 
Coopersiown, New York 


The Accused. By ALEXANDER WEISSBERG. New 
York: Simon & Schuster, 1951. Pp. 518. 
$4.00. 


From the middle of 1936 to the end of 1938 
the Soviet government engaged in the arrest, in- 
terrogation, and subsequent penal disposition of 
approximately eight million accused “spies’’ and 
“counterrevolutionaires.”” Although there is 
every indication that all but the barest minority 
of those arrested were completely innocent of 
any conspiratorial activity, the GPU was emi- 
nently and astoundingly successful in nearly 
every case in obtaining elaborately false confes- 
sions. 

Weissberg’s book is a subjective description 
and analysis of this contemporary “reign of 
terror,” written from the valuable though obvi- 
ously arduous perspective of three years in a 
Soviet prison during the relevant period. It is 
his actual knowledge of the inner workings of 
these purges, his highly speculative mind, and 
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his former experience as a devoted Communist 
and as an Austrian-born top Soviet physicist 
which make his book of great sociological rele- 
vance. Specifically, The Accused contributes 
keen insights to three areas of sociological con- 
cern: functional theory, criminology, and propa- 
ganda. 

Functional theory holds that social systems 
provide means for the evasion of institutional- 
ized norms (“rules for breaking rules’’). Essen- 
tially, this mechanism contributes to the main- 
tenance of social order by enabling basically 
rival value systems, one of which may be for- 
mally institutionalized by state ideology and 
force, to operate concurrently. In the Soviet 
Union, where a Marxian value orthodoxy in- 
variably conflicts with values of functional 
practicality (e.g., “classless society” versus 
needs of industrialization), functional theory 
would expect this mechanism to be important. 

Fortunately, Weissberg’s book depicts many 
situations which clearly lend empirical substan- 
tiation to theoretical prediction. Two examples 
are particularly impressive. First, although 
party ideology forbids spontaneous group elec- 
tions, since this would violate the principle of 
one-party control, nevertheless, prison authori- 
ties were forced to recognize elected cell-group 
leaders who performed necessary prison duties 
(bread distribution, etc.). The norm forbidding 
elections was evaded by the prison administra- 
tion’s practice of appointing leaders after their 
names had been subtly and discreetly forward- 
ed. Second, and more important, Weissberg in- 
dicates that the GPU often recognized the con- 
tradiction between the values of “socialist con- 
struction” and the false but ideologically im- 
perative imprisonment of technical experts. In 
these situations “‘confessions’’ which supported 
the purge myth became the tickets to freedom 
and, consequently, to employment. Incidental- 
ly, it appears that this mechanism adequately 
explains the otherwise baffling Soviet practice of 
high-level “recantation.’”’ This might well be a 
technique wherein Soviet authorities reap the 
benefits of both scientific and artistic ideological 
purity and, at the same time, “anti-ideological”’ 
research and creativity. In any event, Weiss- 
berg’s book repeatedly demonstrates the ap- 
plicability of functional theory in an under- 
standing of the U.S.S.R. 

Of special interest to the criminologist are the 
unusually sensitive observations Weissberg 
makes on prisoner psychology and social struc- 
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ture. The more striking of these concern the 
anxiety over virility engendered in prisoners 
through a lack of heterosexual outlet, the crip- 
pling effects of routinization of decision-making, 
the increasing fear of freedom with long impris- 
onment, the rigid self-discipline involved in 
maintaining sanity under solitary confinement, 
and the very high importance attached to own- 
ership of physical and spatial location in cells, 
exercises, etc. Interesting as well is the author’s 
description of prison stratification, rumor- 
spreading, and morale. Seriously studied, 
Weissberg’s treatment of the social psychology 
of the prison system may yield valuable insight. 

To those sociologists who have been con- 
cerned with propaganda and particularly with 
the manipulation of myth by an elite, The Ac- 
cused should prove of extraordinary use. For 
Weissberg has shown how the Bolsheviks, with 
an almost Orwellian faithfulness, have created 
and manipulated myth to consolidate, legiti- 
mize, and perpetuate their power. It is in this 
light that the purges ‘‘make sense,” for they 
were, in large measure, the technique by which 
the Soviets accomplished these ends. 

In this way, the purges served to consolidate 
power by removing all actual and potential 
bearers of deviationist ideology. This fostered 
the myth of the monolithic and infallible party. 
Legitimization was obtained by the extraction 
of mass “confessions” from those accused, a 
process which culminated in the persuasive 
‘show trials’’ of the “old Bolsheviks” and which 
developed the myth of party righteousness and 
the need for great power as a means of destroy- 
ing the enemy ever “boring from within.” Final- 
ly, perpetuation was served by discrediting all 
nonparty and inner-party factions and by the 
creation of an ideological atmosphere heavy 
with surveillance and the fear of deflection. 

The Accused is not a text in sociological theo- 
ry. Absorbing as that type of writing may be, it 
nevertheless lacks the color and excitement, the 
sense of real adventure, which Weissberg’s book 
so fully possesses. Devoid of all sociological per- 
tinence, this book would assuredly still make 
enjoyable and engrossing reading. Containing as 
it does, though, so much of scientific worth, it 
enables the hard-pressed sociologist to combine 
business with pleasure. 


ARTHUR BARRON 
Columbia University 
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Chronic Disease and Psychological Invalidism: A 
Psychosomatic Study. By JURGEN RUESCH, 
M.D., in collaboration with RoBert E. 
Harris, CAROLE CHRISTIANSEN, SUSANNA 
H. HELLER, Martin B. Loes, SALLY 
DEWEES, and ANNEMARIE JACOBSON, with a 
Foreword by Kart M. Bowman. Berkeley 
and Los Angeles: University of California 
Press, 1951. Pp. 191. $3.50. 


This volume is a reprint of an excellent mono- 
graph which originally appeared in 1946 in the 
“Psychosomatic Medicine Monographs” series. 
The study was conducted by the University of 
California Medical School under a contract with 
the Office of Scientific Research and Develop- 
ment and is part of a larger study of rehabilita- 
tion. 

The investigation consisted of a detailed 
study of one hundred and eighty-seven cases in 
which physical symptoms had previously been 
treated by a physician as physical disease but in 
which the psychological or emotional elements 
were actually central or were complicating fac- 
tors which delayed recovery. The cases were re- 
ferred to the University of California hospitals 
by physicians in the San Francisco area. 

The first chapters concern themselves with 
an unusually detailed description of the person- 
al, social, and medical characteristics of the 
patients. Considerable attention is devoted to 
their social backgrounds and especially to their 
class status. Statistical data, of which there is a 
great deal, generally include comparisons with 
control populations. The Wechsler-Bellevue In- 
telligence Test (an abbreviated form of the 
Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory), 
the Rorschach Test, and the Multiple Choice 
Rorschach were administered and the results 
reported. 

From the point of view of the sociologist or 
social psychologist the most interesting aspects 
of the study are the emphasis placed by the au- 
thors upon class status and social mobility in 
their theoretical interpretations of the findings 
and the relatively successful integration of psy- 
chiatric and sociological theory which they 
achieved. It is pointed out that the sample of 
cases is drawn from the lower middle class to a 
much greater extent than would be predicted on 
the basis of the numbers of persons in that class 
in California. This is accounted for in terms of 
what the authors refer to as the “popular medi- 
cal ideology” characteristic of the various social 
strata. Many exceedingly interesting observa- 
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tions are made concerning attitudes of patients 
toward doctors and hospitals, conceptions of 
disease and of neuroticism, medical fads and 
fashions, the satisfactions obtained from treat- 
ment both by patients and physicians, and other 
similar matters. The findings are applied in a 
suggestive manner to general medical practice. 
The study is refreshingly free of doctrinaire 
pronouncements and professional ethnocentrism 
and is packed with interesting information and 
ideas. It is methodologically sophisticated, and 
the authors have not allowed their commitments 
to theoretical positions to interfere with their 
respect for evidence. It is thus a work of unusual 
value for social scientists with interests in the 

involved fields. 
ALFRED R. LINDESMITH 


Indiana University 


Social Treatment in Probation and Delinquency. 
By PavuLineE V. Younc. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., 1952. Pp. xxvi+536. 
$7.00. 


This is a new edition, being a rewriting of 
more than 75 per cent of the first edition. Sev- 
eral new chapters, including one on “Youth 
Authorities and Commissions,’ have been 
added, and other sections have been extensively 
revised. The result is a scholarly, comprehen- 
sive, and stimulating treatment of the whole 
field of probation and treatment. 

Mrs. Young discusses with considerable 
thoroughness the logic and procedures of treat- 
ment and the methods of operation of the insti- 
tutions through which, presumably, treatment 
can be effected. She uses to good advantage 
some new and interesting case studies to illus- 
trate the variety of obscure and complex ele- 
ments in the problems of understanding and 
treatment. They serve to dispel any notion that 
the road to rehabilitation is an easy one. 

Of special interest to persons outside the 
service field is the fact that Mrs. Young has in- 
corporated into her analysis of probation some 
of the concepts and points of view of sociology. 
She outlines the kinds of data a sociologist 
would seek to include in making a case study 
and stresses repeatedly the significance of cul- 
ture and culture conflict, the importance of 
group participation, and the relevance of status 
arrangements to the behavior of the delinquent 
child. The effect of this broader analysis is to 
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raise, as is always the case with this type of 
analysis, the question of the extent to which the 
treatment is related to the cause. Or, more con- 
cretely: What is the probability that a proba- 
tion officer, regardless of his training or personal 
competence, can deal with the basic forces in- 
volved in the making of a delinquent? The same 
question can be raised about the effectiveness, 
for treatment, of certain institutions. 

Mrs. Young’s delinquency cases tend to be 
those with personality distortions or emotional 
problems. Perhaps this is natural, since these 
are the cases where intensive study is most 
profitable and where personal treatment or ther- 
apy seems most likely to succeed. On the other 
hand, corner-group delinquents, who are part of 
a delinquent subculture in so many sections of 
large American cities, are almost outside of the 
discussion. Perhaps Mrs. Young does not accept 
the validity of this distinction. But, to this re- 
viewer, group delinquents constitute a large 
and, from the point of view of treatment, neg- 
lected group in the population. It is an open 
question whether the type of case study recom- 
mended by the author can be used profitably to 
understand group delinquents or whether the 
persona] probation techniques she describes can 
be used effectively in their treatment. There are 
many who believe that they cannot. The field 
awaits the development of effective group-treat- 
ment methods. 

The value of Social Treatment in Probation 
and Delinquency is enhanced by descriptions of 
programs in many sections of the United States, 
by selected bibliographies for each chapter, and 
by Roscoe Pound’s Forewords to both the first 
and second editions. 

Henry D. McKay 


Illinois Institute for Juvenile Research 
Chicago 


Modernization Programs in Relation to Human 
Resources and Population Problems: Papers 
Presented at a Round Table at the 1949 Annual 
Conference of the Milbank Memorial Fund, 
November 16-17, 1949. By MiLBANK ME- 
MORIAL FunD. New York: Milbank Memori- 
al Fund, 1950. Pp. 153. $0.50. 


Demographers, to a greater degree than most 
of the other social scientists, are forced to view 
at least some of their problems with the orienta- 
tion of the proverbial “man from Mars.” Al- 
though the range of his effective research is fre- 
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quently restricted by national boundaries, every 
competent student of population is well aware 
that diseases commonly recognize neither na- 
tional nor racial barriers. Added justification for 
a planetary approach to the problems of popula- 
tion has been provided since World War II in 
the United States by the commitments of inter- 
national assistance under the Point Four pro- 
gram. By way of giving support to such a world 
perspective upon population, the Milbank Me- 
morial Fund in 1947 focused its annual confer- 
ence upon the “International Approach to 
Problems of Undeveloped Areas,” and in 1949 
a similar meeting of specialists was convened to 
consider some of the demographic problems re- 
sulting from the extension to the undeveloped 
areas of Western science and technology. 

The modernization program described in the 
first three papers in this report are the usual de- 
vices evolved by Western nations for further in- 
dustrialization, scientific agriculture, health ed- 
ucation, and family limitation. Preliminary re- 
ports on the modernization prog ams under 
Point Four and the Department of Economic 
Affairs of the United Nations significantly rec- 
ognize the subtle interchange of attitudes result- 
ing from any “foreign-aid program’”’ and the 
consequent need for the insight of “sociologists, 
anthropologists, and economists” in avoiding 
the resentment likely to result from patronizing 
international bequests. 

A recurring theme in virtually all the other 
seven papers, authored by such specialists as 
Conrad and Irene Taeuber, Warren S. Thomp- 
son, and Frank W. Notestein, is the demogra- 
pher’s familiar lament that modernization tends 
to reduce death rates before it depresses birth 
rates and that hence it is usually followed by a 
period of rapid population growth. The specter 
of what an efficient Point Four program might 
do for the population of Asia, unless accom- 
panied by improvements in the standards of liv- 
ing, is one that few students of population care 
to contemplate. What would be the result, for 
example, of a modern and thoroughly effective 
public health program in a populous country 
like India, where “close to fifty per cent of the 
mortality takes place before the tenth year of 
life’? The demographers appear to be dogged by 
the dire prospect that “any acceptable social- 
economic policies that can be expected to reduce 
fertility in the long run wil] reduce mortality 
first and faster.”’ This certainly is demonstrated 
in the last three papers, on the experience in 
Japan. No suitable solution has yet been found. 
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The one solution most commonly suggested 
was that of reducing fertility in the industrially 
undeveloped but densely settled regions of the 
world in order to safeguard the expected gains 
in health and material welfare. The prospects of 
achieving this end through implanting the ideal 
of the small family and rapidly making efficient 
and cheap contraceptives available do not im- 
press the experts as very promising. 


ANDREW W. LIND 
University of Hawaii 


The Negro Freedman: Life Conditions of the 
American Negro in the Early Years after 
Emancipation. By HENDERSON H. DONALD. 
New York: Henry Schuman, 1952. Pp. 270. 
$4.00. 


This book deals primarily with the elemental 
problem of adjustment of American Negroes to 
a free society during the first three decades of 
their freedom from slavery. The author at- 
tempts to examine the behavior of the freedmen 
in every important segment of existence in the 
first stages of their reactions to the new social 
order: in making a living, marriage and family 
life, education and learning, religion and moral- 
ity, health and recreation, politics and race rela- 
tions, crime and poverty, superstitious beliefs, 
and so on. 

It is the apparent purpose of the writer to at- 
tempt to get at least a rough measurement of the 
influence of a social system upon its members by 
studying and analyzing the degree to which they 
fail or succeed in complying with the norms and 
values of a different society. His historical data 
point very clearly to the idea that the slave sys- 
tem rendered the masses of Negroes relatively 
unfit for effective and satisfactory living in a 
free society. In like manner, it may be deduced 
from the evidence that all the other segments of 
the total population were disorganized also. 
They were simply two sides of the same coin. 

This study shows that Negroes initially 
lacked the skills, habits, knowledge, moral val- 
ues, economic competence, and discipline to 
meet the problems with which they were con- 
fronted. For the most part, the virtues of the 
slave in a slave society are handicaps to a freed- 
man in a free society. Slavery, for example, led 
to tenuous, unstable relations between husband 
and wife, parents and children. But the new so- 


ciety required strong, stable, enduring family 
relationships. Thus the family life of the freed- 
men was disorganized and disrupted, as the 
social heritage of slavery. 

This study shows, as others have done, that 
the disorganized conditions after the Civil War 
gave rise to new agencies and agents to facilitate 
the adjustment of the freedmen and the in- 
vigoration and expansion of existing bodies. 
Thus the Freedmen’s Bureau, the American 
Missionary Association, the Methodist Episco- 
pal denomination, the Baptists, the Friends, 
etc., established schools and churches and gave 
economic aid to the Negro population. It is im- 
plied, at any rate, that this condition gave full 
expression to a hitherto subdued missionary zeal 
which led to the voluntary and enthusiastic re- 
cruitment of missionaries and politicians from 
the North for the virgin fields of the South. It 
was the freedmen’s participation in the pro- 
grams of such organizations as these, together 
with the development of independent institu- 
tions, which gave them new roles in the society 
and a different conception of themselves. 

This is an interesting book, and one which is 
useful because of its array of significant facts 
about a relatively neglected phase of the history 
of the American Negro. It is written in a simple 
and clear style and should interest the layman 
as well as the specialist. It reveals with stark 
realism the adverse conditions from which the 
American Negro has come. However, as a study 
by a sociologist, it leaves much to be desired. It 
is woefully lacking in a sociological analysis 
and/or frame of reference. The important fact of 
the relationship between personality and social 
structure could be profitably analyzed in this 
investigation. When the controls and patterns 
of behavior which give expression and satisfac- 
tion to basic needs and impulses are destroyed, 
frustrations and chaotic behavior are bound to 
ensue, and eventually there develop new values, 
new conceptions, new institutions, and new so- 
cial types. This study should help us answer the 
question as to what are generally the social and 
personality consequences of such cultural up- 
heavals and conflicts as the freedman experi- 
enced. 

The writer might have examined more closely 
the differential rate at which the several groups 
in the Negro race became adjusted to the new 
social order. The points of departure apparently 
would be differences in background and oppor- 
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tunities. There were, for example, conspicuous 
communities of free Negroes even in the Deep 
South who received preferential treatment be- 
fore emancipation. However, after the Civil War 
their positions were defined essentially as those 
of the freedmen. What role did they play in the 
period of transition and disorganization? 
Finally, one is disappointed by the absence 
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of some important sources of information. The 
works of such writers as John Hope Franklin, 
E. Franklin Frazier, Carter G. Woodson, 
Charles S. Johnson, W. E. B. DuBois, Francis 
Butler Simkins, et al., would have been unques- 
tionably valuable. 

E. Horace FItcHEett 


Howard University 
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$5.75. Explores the economic function of non- 
literate societies and tests the basic principles of 
economic science in a variety of cultural settings. 

HINCKLEY, RoBEerT G., and HERMANN, LypiA. 
Group Treatment in Psychotherapy. Minneapolis: 
University of Minnesota Press, 1951. Pp. lx+ 
136. $3.00. Analyzes the process of group thera- 
peutics in simple manner, with concrete examples 
to demonstrate the principles. 

MemoriAL Trust. Hobhouse Memorial 
Lectures 1941-1950. London: Oxford University 
Press, 1952. Pp. 44. $4.00. The second set of ten 
lectures delivered in memory of L. T. Hobhouse, 
by R. G. Collingwood, A. M. Carr-Saunders, 
L. Susan Stebbing, Herbert S. Morrison, H. L. 
Beales, Charles E. Raven, H. N. Brailsford, G. C. 
Field, V. Gordon Childe, and Joseph Needham, 
on such topics as human nature, politics, moral 
principles, religion, and science. 

Hocart, A. M. The Life-Giving Myth. London: 
Methuen & Co., Ltd., 1952. Pp. 252. 15s. A series 
of essays by an eminent English anthropologist 
on such topics as myths, ritual, money, snobbery, 
chastity, initiation ceremonies, and the role of 
custom, with ethnographic data. 

Howes, Raymonp F. (ed.). Women in the Defense 
Decade. Washington: American Council on Edu- 
cation, 1952. Pp. x+ 110. $1.25. 

HynpMAN, OLAN R., M.D. The Origin of Life and the 
Evolution of Living Things: An Environmental 
Theory. New York: Philosophical Library, 1952. 
Pp. xxi+647. $8.75. An attempt to explain the 
origin and evolution of living things on a physico- 
chemical basis and as expressions of the operation 
of natural law. 

INNIS, HAROLD A. The Strategy of Culture. Toronto: 
University of Toronto Press, 1952. Pp. 45. $0.75. 

INTERNATIONAL BANK FOR RECONSTRUCTION AND 
DEVELOPMENT. The Economic Development of 
Iraq: Report of a Mission Organized_by the Inter- 


national Bank for Reconstruction and Development 
at the Request of the Government of Iraq. Balti- 
more: Johns Hopkins Press, 1952. Pp. xix+463. 
$5.00. 

IsARD, WALTER, and WHITNEY, VINCENT. Atomic 
Power: An Economic and Social Analysis. Phila- 
delphia: Blakiston Co., 1952. Pp. x+235. $4.75. 
An analysis of the economic, sociological, politi- 
cal, and geographical aspects of the development 
of atomic power, with an evaluation of the prob- 
able consequences. 

Jaques, Exuiott. The Changing Culture of a Fac- 
tory. New York: Dryden Press, Inc., 1952. Pp. 
xxi+ 341. $4.25. A study of a British industrial 
concern by a research group from the Tavistock 
Institute. 

Jarman, T. L. Landmarks in the History of Educa- 
tion: English Education as Part of the European 
Tradition. New York: Philosophical Library, 
1952. Pp. vii+323. $4.75. Treats Western educa- 
tion as historically a part of a process originated 
with the ancient Greeks. The nature and methods 
of education are shown to reflect the cultural and 
social character of successive phases of European 
history. 

Kors, JoHN H., and DE S. BRUNNER, EDMUND. A 
Study of Rural Society. Boston: Houghton Miff- 
lin Co., 1952. Pp. x +532. $5.50. Fourth and re- 
vised edition of a text in rural sociology. 

Kruse, Fr. Vinpinc. The Community of the Future. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1952. Pp. vii+ 
828. $12.00. A Danish jurist and philosopher ex- 
amines human society and its laws and proposes 
reforms in social life and the laws governing in- 
dustry, trade, and the constitution of the state. 

LANSING, ALBERT I. (ed.). Cowdry’s Problems of 
Ageing: Biological and Medical Aspects. Balti- 
more: Williams & Wilkins Co., 1952. Pp. xxiii+ 
1061. $15.00. The last section contains four ar- 
ticles on the social and economic problems of 
aging. 

LatHaM, EArt. The Group Basis of Politics. Ithaca, 
N.Y.: Cornell University Press, 1952. Pp. ix+ 
244. $3.75. How the Eighty-first Congress tried 
to enact legislation on basing-point pricing, 
showing the political process as an interplay of 
group pressures. 

LENS, SIDNEY. The Counterfeit Revolution. Boston: 
Beacon Press, 1952. Pp. 272. An appraisal of 
Stalinism showing what gives it its idealist appeal 
and detailing its techniques, with reasons for its 
falseness as a genuine revolution for the masses of 
people. 

Lewis, BEN W. British Planning and Nationalisa- 
tion. New York: Twentieth Century Fund, 1952. 
Pp. xi+313. $3.00. A comprehensive account and 
appraisal of the nationalization program, showing 
how the respective industries were nationalized 
and how they have operated since. 


LocuoreE, R. A. From Europe to New Zealand. New 
Zealand: A. H. & A. W. Reed in conjunction with 
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CURRENT BOOKS 


the New Zealand Institute of International Af- 
fairs, 1951. Pp. 112. 10s. 6d. The life and adjust- 
ment of European immigrants in New Zealand. 

Lonc, EDWARD LEROY, JR. Religious Beliefs of Amer- 
ican Scientists. Philadelphia: Westminister Press, 
1951. Pp. 168. $3.00. Based on twentieth-century 
American scientists who have written book- 
length credos. 

MacDoucatL, Curtis D. Understanding Public 
Opinion. New York: Macmillan Co., 1952. Pp. 
xii+698. $5.00. Introductory text discussing the 
nature of public opinion and propaganda in rela- 
tion to the structure of human society and the 
chief facets of human culture; seven chapters on 
the media of public opinion. 

MALLk, B. K. Related Multiplicity. Oxford, Eng.: 
Hall the Publisher Ltd., 1952. Pp. 258. 30s. A 
new interpretation of European thought lead- 
ing to the formulation of a new metaphysical 
position and theory of logic. 

Mancum, Cuartes S. The Legal Status of the Tenant 
Farmer in the Southeast. Chapel Hill: University 
of North Carolina Press, 1952. Pp. viii+478. 
$7.50. The law concerning landlord and tenant 
relationships as it has evolved in Alabama, 
Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisi- 
ana, Mississippi, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Tennessee, and Virginia. 

MANNING, CLARENCE A. The Siberian Fiasco. New 
York: Library Publishers, 1952. Pp. 210. $3.75. 
An analytical account of the military interven- 
tion of the United States in Siberia in 1918. 

MCMILLEN, WAYNE. Statistical Methods for Social 
Workers. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1952. Pp. xi+ 564. $6.75. 

MERTON, RoBEerT K.; Gray, Arisa P.; Hockey, 
BARBARA; and SELVIN, HANAN C. Reader in 
Bureaucracy. Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1952. Pp. 
464. Fifty-four readings, organized under the fol- 
lowing heads: “‘Bureaucracy,’’ “Theoretical Con- 
ceptions,”’ ‘“‘Bases for the Growth of Bureauc- 
racy,” “Bureaucracy and Power Relations,”’ 
“The Structure of Bureaucracy,” “Recruitment 
and Advancement,” ‘“The Bureaucrat,” “Social 
Pathologies of Bureaucracy,” “Field Methods 
for the Study of Bureaucracy.” 

MeEyeErowi1z, Eva L. R. The Sacred State of the 
Akan. London: Faber & Faber Ltd., 1951. Pp. 
222. 42s. Account of the Akan peoples of the Gold 
Coast in West Africa dealing particularly with 
their ceremonial life and religious ideas. 

MONBEIG, PIERRE. Pionniers et Planteurs de Sdo 
Paulo. Paris: Librairie Armand Colin, 1952. 
Fr. 1,500. 

MUKERJEE, RADHAKAMAL. The Dynamics of Morals: 
A Sociopsychological Theory of Ethics. London: 
Macmillan & Co., Ltd., 1950. Pp. xxvii+530. 
25s. Develops a rational theory of ethics based on 
the biology of human nature and on the cohesive 
force of human culture. 

Murray, Pavitt (comp. and ed.). States’ Laws on 
Race and Color. Cincinnati: Woman’s Division 
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of Christian Service, 1951. Pp. x+746. $4.00. 
Reference and guide for laymen and lawyers 
interested in the laws of race and color in the 
United States. 

NAVILIE, PrerreE. La Chine future. Paris: Les 
Editions de minuit, 1952. Pp. 237. Discusses 
modern China, its religion, its peasantry, the 
merchant population, the working class, and 
revolutionary behavior. 

NEGLEY, GLENN, and Patrick, J. MAx. The Quest 
for Utopias: An Anthology of Imaginary Societies. 
New York: Henry Schuman, Inc., 1952. Pp. 599. 
$6.75. Central writings, unabridged, of some 
thirty Utopians, including some inaccessible to 
English readers. 

NEWMAN, BERNARD. Turkish Crossroads. New York: 
Philosophical Library, Inc., 1952. Pp. viii+258. 
$4.75. An illustrated account of contemporary 
Turkey, as the first example of a dictatorship 
moving toward a democracy, based on travel and 
inquiry. 

NORWEGIAN-AMERICAN HIsTORICAL ASSOCIATION. 
Norwegian-A merican Studies and Records. North- 
field, Minn.: Norwegian-American Historical As- 
sociation, 1952. Pp. vii+184. $2.50. 


OsBORNE, HAROLD. Indians of the Andes. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1952. Pp. 
xiii+ 266. $4.50. A history of the peoples who 
under the Inca monarchs built up an extensive 
empire and advanced culture and have lived 
through four centuries of economic depresson 
under the white man. 

PETERS, HERMAN J. Marriage. Palo Alto, Calif.: 
Pacific Books, 1952. Pp. 112. $1.50. A topical 
outline with self-evaluation instruments for a 
course in marriage and family relations. 


PLUMMER, ALFRED. International Combines in Mod- 
ern Industry. London: Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, 
Ltd., 1951. Pp. ix+309. 25s. Revised and brought 
up to date, this well-known work deals with the 
economic and political developments of recent 
times. 

Reep, THomas H. and Doris D. Preparing College 
Men and Women for Politics. New York: Citizen- 
ship Clearing House, New York University, 1952. 
Pp. x+180. 

ReyNo.ps, Lioyp G. The Structure of Labor Mar- 
kets: Wages and Labor Mobility in Theory and 
Practice. New York: Harper & Bros., 1951. Pp. 
ix+328. $4.50. 

RresMAn, Davin. Faces in the Crowd: Individual 
Studies in Character and Politics. New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1952. Pp. xii+751. $5.00. 
Deals with how members of the “crowd”’ respond 
to political, social, and personal issues. Part I de- 
velops a theory of character and politics; Part II 
is an analysis of specific individuals based on in- 
terview and case material. 

ROBERTS, JOHN M. Three Navaho Households: A 
Comparative Study in Small Group Culture. 

(“Reports of the Ramah Project,” No. 3.) 
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Cambridge: Peabody Museum, 1951. Pp. xiii+ 
87. $3.00. 

ROBERTSON, PRISCILLA. Revolutions of 1848: A Social 
History. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1952. Pp. xi+464. $6.00. How different peoples 
in Europe faced and dealt with the problems that 
came to the fore in the revolution of 1848, based 
on study of the current memoires and records. 

Runes, DAGoBERrT D. Of God, the Devil and the Jews. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1952. Pp. 186. 
$3.00. A Viennese philosopher’s ethical indict- 
ment of the Western world and “the lies and 
contradictions which corrode and must in time 
crumble the foundations of its culture.” 

RUSSELL, BERTRAND (Lester E. Denonn, ed.). Dic- 
tionary of Mind, Matter and Morals. New York: 
Philosophical] Library, 1952. Pp. xiv-+ 290. $5.00. 
More than a thousand definitions and opinions 
selected from more than one hundred books and 
papers of Lord Russell. 

SAUER, WILHELM. Metaphysik auf sozialwissen- 
schaftlicher Grundlage. Berlin: Duncker & Hum- 
blot, 1951. Pp. x+430. DM 32. 

SIEGFRIED, ANDRE. Nations Have Souls. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1952. Pp. 213. $3.00. The 
patterns of national culture in the world today 
and how each will probably cope with technologi- 
cal revolution and political upheaval. 

SILVERBERG, Wit1aM V., M.D. Childhood Experi- 
ence and Personal Destiny. New York: Springer 
Publishing Co., 1952. Pp. xi+ 289. $4.50. Traces 
the genesis of personality and neuroses to trau- 
matic experiences of childhood but extends the 
scope of such experiences beyond Freud’s defini- 
tion. 

SIMONITSCH, REVEREND ROLAND G. Religious In- 
struction in Catholic Colleges for Men. Washing- 
ton: Catholic University of America Press, 1952. 
Pp. xvi+ 327. $4.00. A doctoral dissertation. 

SLATER, EL1oT, and WoopsmeE, Moya. Patterns of 
Marriage: A Study of Marriage Relationships in 
the Urban Working Classes. Toronto: British 
Book Service, Ltd., 1951. Pp. 311. 17s. 6d. 

Stamp, Duprey L. Land for Tomorrow. Blooming- 
ton: Indiana University Press, 1952. $4.00. Ar- 
gues that the most important underdeveloped 
lands are in the middle latitudes, for example, in 
the United States, the Soviet Union, Canada, 
Australia, and the Argentine. 

TALMON, J. L. The Rise of Totalitarian Democracy. 
Boston: Beacon Press, 1952. Pp. xi+366. $4.00. 

TANSILL, CHARLES CALLAN. Back Door to War: The 
Roosevelt Foreign Policy, 1933-1941. Chicago: 
Henry Regnery Company, 1952. Pp. xxi+690. 
$6.50. Examination of the State Department’s 
confidential correspondence and the manuscript 
collections of the National Archives and the Li- 
brary of Congress. 

TINTNER, GERHARD. Econometrics. New York: John 
Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1952. Pp. xiii+370. $5.75. 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SOCIOLOGY 


Systematic treatment of modern statistical meth. 
ods applied to economic data. 

TRAGER, HELEN G., and YARROW, MARIAN RADKE, | 
They Learn What They Live: Prejudice in Young’ 
Children. New York: Harper & Bros., 1952. Pp, 7 
xvii+392. $4.50. An experimental study of” 
groups of children in Philadelphia schools de- @ 
signed to show how prejudice affects children and 
how it is influenced by schools. 

UNESCO. Press, Film, Radio: Reports on the Facili-~ 
ties of Mass Communication. Paris: UNESCO, 
1951. Pp. 605. $3.50. Survey of the structure, 7 
operation, and facilities of news agencies, press, © 
movies, and radio in various countries in the ™ 
world. 

VaILE, ROLAND S.; GRETHER, E. T.; and Cox, 
Reavis. Marketing in the American Economy, ~ 
New York: Ronald Press Co., 1952. Pp. xviii+ 7 
737. $6.00. Discusses the place of marketing in | 
our economy, specialization in marketing, buy-— 
ing, selling, pricing, and marketing control. 

Voct, Evon Z. Navaho Veterans: A Study of Chang. ~ 
ing Values. (“Reports of the Rimrock Project, 7 
Values Series,” No. 1.) Cambridge: Peabody Mu- © 
seum, 1951. Pp. xix+ 223. $3.00. Z 

Wa tes, Hucu G., and FeERBER, ROBERT. Marketing 
Research: Selected Literature. Dubuque, Iowa: | 
Wm. C. Brown Co., 1952. Pp. v+217. $3.00. 7 

WaLkeEr, CHARLES R., and Guest, ROBERT H. The 
Man on the Assembly Line. Cambridge: Harvard © 
University Press, 1952. Pp. 180. $3.25. First = 
steps of a scientific inquiry into the human rela- 7 
tions on an assembly line. 

WALLACE, ERNEsT, and E. ADAMSON HOEBEL. The © 
Comanches: Lords of the South Plains. Norman, 
Okla.: University of Oklahoma Press, 1952. Pp. = 
xvii+ 381. $5.00. A historical and ethnographic 
account of the Comanche Indians. : 

Waucu, ALBERT E. Elements of Statistical Method. © 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1952. 7 
Pp. xv+531. $5.50. This edition contains a new 
chapter on analysis of variance. Chapters on © 
curve-fitting have been completely rewritten. 

Witxins, T. Secret Cities of Old South Amer- © 
ica. New York: Library Publishers, 1952. Pp. 
467. $6.00. Argues that in Central and South © 
America can be found the solution to the riddles © 
of the lost continents of Atlantis, Mu, and Pan. © 

WisH, Harvey. Society and Thought in Early Amer- 
ica, Vol. 1. Society and Thought in Modern Amer- ~ 
ica, Vol. II. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., | 
Inc., 1950. Pp. xii+612; xii+618. $5.00 ea. A 
survey of the impact of industrialization and ur- 
banization upon American life and thought. 

ZNANIECKI, FLorIAN. Cultural Sciences: Their Origin 
and Development. Urbana: University of Illinois, 
1952. Pp. viii+438. $6.00. Traces the develop- 
ment of social scientific thought for the purpose | 
of identifying the area of the cultural sciences and © 
their distinctive subject matter. ¥ 


